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fear that the Sundays will not hold out and that the 
Christian Year will be neutralized and forgotten. The 
subjects that ministers are asked and confidently ex- 
pected to preach about, as well as the notices they are 
required to intrude upon their congregation during 
worship, indicate that their influence is not altogether 
departed. Indeed, when one thinks of the influence of 
the parsons of old time and deplores the fallen estate of 
the profession now, these evidences of the dependence 
of the community upon them are very comforting. 
Some of them, when they look over their engagement 
book and count up the subjects and occasions to which 
they have been expected to do justice during the year, 
are inclined to wish that the decline of the pulpit might 
proceed a little further so that they would not have the 
ungracious task of declining so many opportunities to 
fill the Sunday morning half-hour with what people do 
not come to church to hear. It is true that the Sundays 
named for old saints whom no one has any real reason 
for remembering can well be spared for the uses of the 
modern saints who are doing much to clear away wrong 
and unfriendliness and suffering. We plead only for a 
few reserved Sundays when we may be reminded where 
we are to look for the best example and inspiration in 
these and other directions. 


PuysIcrAns do not take kindly to the men of a literary 
knack who write books about medicine and hygiene. 
No matter how well they do it or how well able they are 
to speak with authority, the mere fact of taking the 
public into medical confidence is what touches the nerve 
of the medical sensitiveness. It is no jealousy of the 
fame, and gain, acquired, and not always the influence 
of medical etiquette, but rather the feeling that informa- 
tion that can do any good will be too technical to be 
useful, and the information which can be conveyed in 
popular form will be unreliable. Besides, nowhere is it 
so true that a little learning is a dangerous thing as in 
medicine. A smattering of knowledge leads to amateur 
diagnosing and amateur prescribing, and to the dosing 
which people do far more in spite of the physician than 
because of him. All the dangers and harms may be 
granted; yet the short talks which are accessible on sub- 
jects of personal and public health fully justify the literary 
physician, and the opportunity of doing great good by 
plain exposition of. facts about medicine in language as 
correct as it is easily understood is one of the most in- 
viting opportunities of the time. ‘There is a good deal 
of superstition floating about, even in cultured atmos- 
phere, and some of it can be found among those who 
guard professional exclusiveness from any violation. If 
physicians did more instructing, taking their intelligent 
patients into their confidence and translating the princi- 
ples of health into language of common sense, their prac- 
tice would be more successful, because it would gain intel- 
ligent co-operation. ‘That a little knowledge is dangerous 
is often because it is too little. It is a wise thing to ex- 
tend it—cautiously and judiciously, but honestly and 
frankly. 
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In more churches than we like to say there is one room 
which few see besides the ‘‘supply,” and which he would 
much rather not see. It is the room into which he is 
ushered before service, called the ‘‘minister’s room.” 
In too many cases it is useful for every other purpose 
except the one it is supposed to serve. Sometimes it is 


a general store-room, where everything that comes to - 


the church is deposited. Tracts are dumped in con- 
fusion on the table. Janitor’s tools are on the only 
chair in the room, Old boxes and wrapping-paper litter 
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the floor. Sometimes it is the only place for the small 
library of the Sunday-school. Sometimes it is a cloak- 
room for the choir, who have to pass through the room 
to reach their place. Sometimes it looks like the corner 
of a cellar, thick with dust and decorated with cobwebs. 
When a candidate enters such a ‘“minister’s room,” he 
is not apt to wish for a call. When a minister has hard 
work to find a place for his hat, looks in vain for a bit 
of paper to write hymn-numbers on, finds the ink-well 
dry, and endures slovenly surroundings in the few min- 
utes before service, his devotional preparations are likely 
to be faulty, and hé must have rare powers of concentra- 
tion and unworldliness, or absent-mindedness, not to 
show the effects of such surroundings in his service. In 
the pulpit an even worse shock awaits him. He feels 
himself behind the scenes to a hypocritical degree. 
Underneath the desk on which rest the Bible and hymn- 
book are string and nails, and last year’s annual report, 
and all the notices ever given, and scraps of paper, and 
the wrong side of the wood of which the pulpit is con- 
structed. The church is the last place in the world to 
forget that the eyes of the Lord are in every place, and 
that cleanliness is next to godliness—or should be. 
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Wuat does the Oriental world think of “Christian 
civilization” in these days of storm and stress? Is their 
admiration for Christian ideas strengthened, and are they 
more eager than ever before to adopt the religion of these 
fierce fighters in the central regions of Europe? Wu Ting 
Fang at Lake Mohonk claimed that, for many centuries, 
China had never made a war of aggression. After him 
came a zealous advocate of peace, who declared that 
war was not only barbarous but was unchristian, was 
heathen and a relic of paganism; at which assertion the 
Chinese Ambassador smiled. 


Signs of God. 


One of the most remarkable indications of a great 
change in religious belief is the fact that under condi- 
tions which make one kind of believing in God quite 
impossible, another kind of belief is stronger than ever 
before. 

If the old-fashioned idea of God were ruling nowadays, 
it could not exist a day in face of what is going on in the 
world. A God whose method is to interfere with things 
whenever anything goes wrong, and prove that he is 
managing the world by miraculously sudden descent on 
events, as a father or a school-teacher appears unex- 
pectedly when boys are fighting and separates them, 
cannot be believed in to-day, for if there were such a 
God, he would undoubtedly appear on the scene and 
restore a warring world to good behavior. If such an 
idea of God were common now, atheism would be in- 
evitable. It could not be held a moment with the present 
situation. Every day’s reports deny it. No one could 
defend the belief, and at the same time keep aware of 
what was transpiring in entire indifference to any such 
power. Horrible as are the sufferings of this unprec- 
edented reign of terror, the horror of thinking of a God 
accustomed to direct all human events, and indifferent 
to these events, would be greater. The man who in- 
spects a great power plant, or has charge of the compli- 
cated mechanism of the latest pattern of the newspaper 
printing-press, and sees it going to smash without stop- 
ping the engine and making necessary repairs would be _ 
thought to have lost his reason. Such a catastrophe, 
consummated without any effort to stop it, without — 
any repair to the injury which caused it, would be suffi . 
cient evidence that there was no one about who 
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able to do anything. If it were claimed that the maker 

_ of the machine was present but thought it advisable to 
let the disaster happen in order to teach a lesson, or in 
order that some indirect advantage, like the sale of 
another machine, might follow, or for some-inscrutable 
reason of his own that no one could be expected to under- 
stand, such a machinist would be examined by expert 
alienists. That would be indisputable reason for think- 
ing the man mad,—that he thought to bring some good 
to pass by letting his best product go wrong and come 
to ruin. 

The striking sign of the times is that few people are 
asking for this kind of a sign. No atheists appear, telling 
people that they can see for themselves that there is no 
God. No.one seems to think that any one for a moment 
stakes any faith on this test. The issue is outgrown 
and almost forgotten. ‘Time was, and not so long ago, 
when untoward events, like earthquakes and pestilences 
and wars, were made an argument against religious be- 
lief, and they unsettled a good many minds. That was 
because people had a kind of a belief about a kind of a 
God which such things were incompatible with. The 
shifts that defenders of that faith were put to to keep up 
its credibility seem amusing when we think of them 
seriously. 

The fact that people believe in God to-day, and be- 
lieve in him more eagerly and confidently than ever, 
and find more reason than ever to be sure about the 
belief, is a most significant and instructive fact. It leads 
to some interesting reflections. 

It shows that a belief in the freedom of the will is not 
an academic matter, nor subject to the difficulties of 
speculative determination of the eternal dispute between 
- its defenders and adversaries. It enables us all to be- 

lieve in God without a blur in our vision. It is a real 
freedom, without a string to it. A man can choose 
whether he will do the good will or the bad. With all 
the expense of this liberty in the way of damage conse- 
quent on his folly and wickedness, the advantage of it 
in the genuineness and reality of goodness, when he gets 
it, is worth all the expense. Evil is what it costs to 
have virtue worth something of itself. ‘To suppose God 
a mere machinist is to suppose him a very bad one; for 
if he intended human nature to work with machine-like 
regularity and absence of friction, the result is not favor- 
able to a belief in ability to carry out such intention. To 
believe that he intended, and intends, no such thing is 
to relieve the whole situation of its difficulty. What 
happens is entirely and beautifully consistent with the 
presence of God. 

No one can prevent any man from learning things by 
experience. No one can interfere with his normal ac- 
quirement of character. No one can prevent the world’s 
getting real goodness, or impose upon it with an artificial 
goodness. When any religion or country claims to offer 
the ready-made article as good as any made to measure, 
no authority or power can compel men to purchase it or 
wear it. The guarantee of liberty, the protection of it, 
and the eternal life of it, in human nature is due to the 
only power which could confer and continue such a grace. 
It is a better evidence of God than any other superin- 
tendence could be. The best indication children could 

give that they have had wise and capable parents is that 
_ they possess self-control, and that they can be trusted 
away from home. Such proof of the presence of their 
parents in their life is more convincing than it would be 
_ to have their parents always tagging them about, and 
oving them in what they do as they would move the 

s on a checker-board. So it is that right in the 
of the difficulty, which under the old ideas of God 
inst e difficulty, is found its solution. God 
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is in the world in the very fact that makes him seem 
absent. He is in it through the fact that men are created 
free and equal and endowed by him with certain inalien- 
able rights, the exercise and attainment of which involve 
pain but dissolve it in divine joy. 

Once this fundamental sign of God is fixed, other things 
show his presence with distinctness and cogency. They 
are the qualities of soul that rise out of this free spirit 
in human nature, and carry divine force into human 
living. ‘That we are what we are, from the beast to the 
angel, is a’ mark of God. Without a Providence it is 
inconceivable that the creation should rise along its 
course to its present level. The curve of human history 
may not show all that is claimed for it, though it shows 
what a pessimist cannot away with; but the curve of 
history is short. The proper measure of progress is from 
the beginning. The principles and ideals which are 
ruling forces in life, the love and pity which do miracles 
of endurance and succor, the hopes which keep an open 
face, as if they were the future inviting us, the faith 
which supports men through fear and anguish in front 
of death, and the great aims which sustain them in con- 
flict,—these are the signs of God. It must indeed be an 
evil and adulterous generation that would seek any 
other sign than such signs of man turned toward the 
will of God. 


Unknown Friends. 


In spite of all contentions to the contrary,.and the 
bitter pessimism that has prevailed for a long time in 
literature and a certain school of modern philosophy, we 
cannot disabuse our mind’s conviction of the friendliness 
of the world, of the belief that vast numbers of friends 
exist in innumerable places—friends unknown, but 
whose courage and hope inspire our own. We would 
love them if we knew them; in fact, we do love and trust 
them when we say the masses are mainly right-minded, 
just, and true. 

We are convinced there is no quarter of the globe 
where we could not find friends if we showed ourselves 
friendly. Livingstone went unarmed among the fierce 
cannibal races of darkest Africa. Why did they not 
kill and eat him? Because of the spirit of friendliness 
and good-will that beamed from his face and irradiated 
his whole person. It was an irresistible appeal as patent 
to the untutored savage as to the highest civilized person. 
It is the warranty that no harm can come from inter- 
course with that friend who is sufficiently friendly to 
win the confidence not only of suspicious and untutored 
human beings, but also of wild birds and small animals, 
and even of fierce, savage beasts. More of this friendli- 
ness exists in human hearts everywhere than we are 
conscious of. It is a great fund in the bank of life, on 
which we may draw with confidence. 

It forms the unorganized police of all places. Nowhere 
can a child fall into the water but some brave and friendly 
one comes to-the rescue. Ifa house is in flames, and 
there are helpless people to rescue, how instantly heroism 
is organized and at the risk of life the bold feat is at- 
tempted! Where in our city streets do people need help 
without the appearance of an amateur helper who just 
loves to give his strength and time out of pure good-will? 
This spirit diffuses itself and makes an atmosphere of 
the soul—warm and genial even for the lonely and 
neglected. The world often seems cold and heartless; 
but in fact our unknown friends are everywhere, who 
are friends from no selfish motive, no mean and truckling 
spirit, but from the divine impulse of good-will and 
helpfulness. God has instilled into mankind to make 
them human and not devils. 
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Do you think of the soldiers of the opposed armies who 
are slaughtering each other these dread days at the will 
of their commanders, and seek to prove by them that 
all this talk of human comity is nonsense? But do we 
not know that, in spite of these terrible conditions, in 
their hearts these so-called enemies do not hate each 
other; under other. circumstances might even be lovers 
and friends? ‘The hatred is on the surface, it does not 
reach the deep places; it is owing to war’s perversion 
and crookedness that they are brought to shed the blood 
of their human brothers. It is the thought of these 
unfortunate men, forced to kill without any real animosity 
except that perhaps artificially stimulated and of an im- 
personal existence, that forms the deep note of pathos, 
the unexpiated tragedy of war. 

What would life be without the unknown friends so 
dear, so kind, whose breath of sympathy and understand- 
ing comes over hill and dale, mountain chains and oceans, 
to warm the breast! We feel them in books, we hear 
them in music, we gather their ideals from pictures, but 
there are millions toneless and inarticulate to us, who 
are just as dear, for we know they feel and think the 
_ same as we feel and think, love the things we love. With- 
out belief in their existence we should lose what we call 
faith in human nature. Their constancy, fidelity, and 
truth, their persistence in right-doing and right-thinking, 
reinforce and strengthen us in all our troubles, our loneli- 
ness, and discouragements. In times like the present 
their belief and trust in good is a stay to us. Yes, we 
know there are, there must be, millions of right thinkers 
who will not let the spiritual hope of man perish. In 
the worst moments we can lean on the strong heart of 
humanity. In the hours of darkest night we feel the 
beating of this heart, the heart of our collective unknown 
friends, and it comforts us. 

However obscure we may be, there are still invisible 
bonds binding us to the best and noblest, whose vision 
and idealism project the hopes of mankind into the 
future, and assure us that our dreams and aspirations 
are not allin vain. The painter Watts painted a wonder- 
ful picture of hope: A young girl sits on the globe of the 
world with bandaged eyes, but holding in her hands a 
broken lyre with only one string remaining intact. She 
bends with intent eagerness over the lyre to catch the 
faintest breathings of its music. Over her head shines 
a single star. The picture is a symbol of the state of 
feeling of to-day, with its shattered music and the faint 
breathings of promise that come to the ears of our 
blindness. ‘The star of hope. we cannot see, but be assured 
it is there shining steadfastly in the heavens. 

Friendliness is not permanently dead even between 
those who now feel the frenzy of hatred and revenge. 
_ Man is still man; he has not changed into a beast of prey. 


Still is he touched by the life and teaching of Jesus, who. 


was the supreme friend of his kind, and whose kindliness 
still irradiates the earth. It is by hours or days that 
men are frenzied, fiends in battle; by years they are 
husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, and neighbors—gentle, 
patient, self-sacrificing; and could we know we may be 
sure there are perhaps thousands who kill their brothers 
with a sick heart, so much rather would they bind up 
their wounds and bid them live. 

Our unknown friends seem to come very near at 
times, glowing with our enthusiasms, and sharing in an 
impalpable but very real way in our life. Without 
this background and foreground of human excellence, 
steadfastness, and courage, life would be too lonely to 
be supported. None of us can live to self alone. We 
are and must be a part of this enormous family that 
fills the world. ‘To remember that we are no exception 
to the common lot, whatever our adventure in life, but 
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just helping and being helped like all of God’s children, 
consoling and being consoled, suffering and bearing,— 
no favorite of heaven, and yet not a condemned one, 
but on a level with all in death at least, if not in life,— 
brings us into harmony with the choir invisible, whose 
music sounds so sweetly all down the ages, and is swelling 
to-day from the love and faith of those who have taken 
up its burden, and are adding to the wondrous har- 
mony. 

In thought Bon often we meet our nica friends, 
when we seem to take their hands, look into their eyes, 
call them brother, sister, and say: “‘I have been just where 
you are. My heart has ached as yours aches, my eyes 
have wept as yours are weeping, and like you I have 
rejoiced and been glad. We belong to the.one great 
family of the common Father, who loves us and will not 
desert his children’’! 
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American Unitarian Association. 
The Last Year and the Next. 


The month of May is the time when those who are 
responsible for the administration of the Association are 
occupied in closing the accounts and making up the 
reports and records of the financial year ending on May 
1 and at the same time planning the campaign for the 
new year. ‘The reports of all the departments of the 
Association’s work will be submitted to the Annual 
Meeting on Tuesday, May 23. On the succeeding days 
the officers and directors who are elected at that meeting 
will meet with the various department committees to 
consider and vote the appropriations needed for carrying 
on the work in the new year. 

It is not necessary to anticipate here even a summary 
of the reports that will be submitted to the Annual Meet- 
ing. Enough is already known to make it plain that the 
year that has just closed has been one of successful achieve- 
ment. The old lines of work have been faithfully de- 
veloped and many new enterprises have been undertaken. 
The National Conference held last August in San Francisco 


‘proved a starting-point for many interesting adventures. 


The preaching mission journeys which covered the 
country gave new and enlarged opportunity for the 
proclamation of a rational and cheerful interpretation of 
life. The raising of the money to purchase Star Island, 
the success of the Conference committee in caring for the 
imperilled interests of the Canadian churches, the antici- 
pated achievement of The Alliance in celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the raising of an endowment 
fund, are all successful undertakings which have given the 
friends of our cause deep satisfaction. 

But the very fulfilment of our hopes now creates new 
duties. It is of little use to establish preaching missions 
if they are not to be followed up. It is almost futile 
to buy Star Island unless we make ample use of the new 
opportunities there afforded. The question now before 
us is, Are the gains of the year to be maintained, or are 
they to be-lost because of our inability to continue a good 
work already inaugurated? At the last meeting of the 
directors of the Association the budget for the new year 
was adopted. In accordance with the provisions of the 
By-laws the treasurer presented his estimate of the 
income that will probably be available for the general 
activities of the Association during the new year, and the 
board proceeded to divide this estimated income so as — 
to meet as far as possible the needs of the various de- 
partments. In each case a maximum sum is named for 
the use of each department. The department com- 
mittees which meet in Anniversary Week make the 1 fit 
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_ and detailed appropriations and transmit their recom- 

mendations to the board. 
_ The record of the budget for the new year will be 
found in another column, and it will be observed that the 
treasurer has had such confidence in the continued and 
increasing generosity of the members of the Association 
and the friends of our cause that he has justified a budget 
which is in excess of last year’s budget by the sum of 
$3,000. Putting together, that is, the estimated income 
from the free endowments and the gifts and contributions 
which may reasonably be expected from churches and 
individuals, the treasurer finds that it will be possible to 
spend next year $118,000 for the advancement of our 
cause. 

The making of a budget is a matter of patient and 
prolonged study and many consultations. The needs 
of every department have to be carefully considered and 
then proportionately adjusted to the estimated income. 
The permanent problem of all administrative work, from 
the income and expense account of the humblest home up 
to the budget of the British Empire, isthe same. It is the 
adjustment of what we want and ought to have with what 
we can afford or secure. The annual budget of the 
Association is the product of many minds and hopes and 
fears. It begins with the appeals and applications of 
innumerable causes and the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of many friends.. The details of these appeals and 
recommendations are usually tabulated or classified by 
the different department or field secretaries. ‘They work 
from the printed applications sent in by churches and 
individuals and from their special knowledge of the 
fields in which they serve. ‘The figures and tables thus 
made up are reviewed by the president and treasurer, who 
put together and draw up the assignments with reference 
to the maximum sum which it is possible to appropriate. 
These recommendations then go to the committees of the 
board of directors and are further revised, and finally 
the budget is submitted to the entire board and after full 
discussion adopted. Finally come the specific appropri- 
ations of the different department committees, all work- 
ing within the financial limits set by the general depart- 
ment budgets. 

The figures of the budget of the Association do not 
vary very much from year to year. Possible increases 
almost always go into the department known as Home 
Missions. This year it has been necessary to increase 
the allowance for Maintenance by $500 and the allowance 
for the Publication Department by a similar sum. Last 
year the expense of the printing and diffusion of the tracts 
. exceeded the appropriation, and therefore an increase is 
necessary for the new year. On the other hand, it is 
possible to make a reduction in the expense of the De- 
partment of Foreign Relations because Dr. Wendte has 
withdrawn as secretary of that department and no suc- 
cessor has been appointed. In the four main divisions 
Maintenance is this year allowed $16,000, Publications 
$9,000, Foreign Relations $5,950, and Home Missions 
$87,050. 

_ The division of the Home Missions Budget shows a good 
many changes. The appropriation for the salaries of the 
general officers can be reduced by the sum of $500 and the 
appropriation for travel by $1,000, as the large expense 
_ involved in the San Francisco Conference will not reappear 

this year. On the other hand, there is a marked increase 

in the Publicity Budget, an increase in the New Americans 
- Budget owing to the addition of new workers among the 
Finns, and a new item called Preaching Missions, which 
alls for an appropriation of $2,000. 

1 the Church Extension Budget all the geographical 

aents can be assigned larger sums than heretofore, 
; chiefly accounted for by the fact that the 
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college-town churches, hitherto carried in a special 
budget, are now to be assigned to their appropriate 
geographical divisions. The chief increase in the Church 
Extension Budget is in the allowance for the salaries 
of the field secretaries, and this is accounted for by the 
fact that the salary of the field secretary in the Middle 
States will be borne by the Association, and not, as last 
year, by the Department Conference. 

The tragedy of a budget is in the number of deserving 
enterprises that have to be left out altogether and of the 
promising new enterprises that cannot be undertaken 
because of the financial limitations. There are many 
good ways in which money could be spent for the ad- 
vancement of our cause, but it is often a hard and neces- 
sary duty to turn away from these beckoning opportuni- 
ties. The good principle of “pay as you go”’ is one not 
lightly to be disregarded. The officers of the Association 
believe that the members of the Association do not wish 
them to incur heavy indebtedness. ‘They therefore strive 
to keep the expenditure within the limit of what may be 
regarded as a reasonable expectation of income. It 
should be added that the budget of $118,000 adopted for 
the new year is the largest that the Association has ever 
adventured and represents the sanguine hopes and de- 
sires of the officers rather than their confident assurance. 
It is for the friends of the cause to fulfil these hopes. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


THE word ‘“‘peace’’ was again in the air on both sides 
of the Atlantic at the beginning of the week. Cable de- 
spatches from several points in Europe indicated that at- 
tempts were being made at Rome and Berlin to bring 
about a conference for the purpose of a preliminary dis- 
cussion of terms of peace. M. Poincaré, President of 
the French Republic, contributed to the discussion the 
statement, published in the American newspapers last 
Monday, that France would not consider any conditions 
of peace which did not include the complete surrender 
of Germany, the restoration of Belgium and Servia, and 
the payment of adequate damages for the destruction 
wrought by the German armies. In Washington, last 
Monday, the talk of a possible suspension of hostilities 
was characterized as entirely premature. It was ex- 
plained in diplomatic quarters familiar with the inter- 
national situation that neither side in the conflict was 
sufficiently convinced of the preponderance of the other 
to justify the opening of negotiations for a cessation of 
hostilities for any length of time. 


wt 


RELATIONS between Germany and the United States 
at the beginning of the week were considerably improved 
by the acceptance by President Wilson of Berlin’s assur- 
ances of a willingness to adhere to the recognized rules 
of warfare in the conduct of the submarine campaign. 
In his reply to the latest note from the German capital, 
however, the President, through the Secretary of State, 
made clear America’s declination to confuse the German 
issue with the British issue, or to acquiesce in Germany’s 
declaration of her intention to resume complete liberty 
of action in the event of the failure of American diplo- 
macy to induce Great Britain to abandon the “blockade”’ 
of Germany for the purpose of the complete exclusion of 
supplies from the Central Powers. The American com- 
munication emphasized the point that Washington ex- 
pects Berlin to adhere to its pledge whether or not 
Great Britain concedes the illegality of her own measures 
against German trade. 
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Av the same time, there were indications at Washing- 
ton of a purpose to bring about a modification of Great 
Britain’s ban on the activities of the American Red Cross 
in the countries at war with the Quadruple Entente. 
Former President Taft, as president of the American Red 
Cross, has argued in a letter to the State Department 
that Great Britain’s refusal to admit hospital supplies 
into Germany at the behest of the Red Cross in America 
constituted a violation of the Geneva Convention, which 
defined the rights and conditions of the hospital service 
in time of war. It is intimated at Washington that the 
State Department is considering the exact status of inter- 
national law and the scope of British measures affecting 
neutral Red Cross work in warring countries, with a view 
to assuring to American charitable enterprise an oppor- 
tunity to do for the Central Powers the relief work which 
it has done and is still doing for the Entente nations. 
The immediate effect of the success of such representations 
would be the release of a large quantity of supplies for 
Austria, Germany, Bulgaria, and Turkey, which have 
been accumulating in New York for several months. 


ed 


ONE of the most difficult problems which has confronted 
international charity was successfully solved last week, 
when Great Britain consented to permit the shipment of 
supplies for the relief of Poland. Britain’s permission for 
the importation of food in the territory which is reported 
to have been devastated by the Russian armies in their 
retreat before the Germans was conditioned upon Ger- 
many’s promise to respect the supplies sent to Poland 
and to refrain from seizing them for the use of the armies 
of occupation. ‘The supplies will be carried for the most 


part in German vessels, which during their service as’ 


relief ships will fly neutral flags. The modification of 
Great Britain’s attitude on the subject of Poland’s need 
was the outcome largely of the endeavors of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which has made a study of conditions 
in Poland with a view to the most effective measures 
of amelioration. The actual work of forwarding food 
to many starving millions is already under way. 


& 


Tue British Cabinet is taking energetic measures to 
deal with unsettled public feeling in Ireland. After many 
protests had been made against the continued execu- 
tions, Prime Minister Asquith at the end of last week 
announced the decision of the Government to put an 
end to the activities of the courts-martial in Ireland. 
Last Sunday Mr. Asquith himself took up in Dublin the 
work of a thorough investigation of the situation as a 
preliminary step to conciliatory measures. It appeared 
to be a certainty that military rule would soon be ended, 
and that some method of administration would be de- 
vised which would enable the Government to keep in 
close touch with affairs and at the same time free the local 
population from the rigid rule of the army officers under 
Gen. Maxwell. The Irish delegation in Parliament, 
though strongly opposed to the revolt and the separatist 
policy which it represented, have nevertheless criti- 
cised the British Government vigorously, not only for its 
conduct after the disturbances began, but for its policy 
in Ireland before the curtain rose upon the tragedy. 


a 


INDIRECT reports of a food scarcity in Germany con- 
. tinue to be a feature of the news from Entente and neu- 
tral sources. German newspapers were quoted last 
week as describing a situation in various German cities 
which approaches a state of famine. ‘These reports tell 
of riots in which many were killed, of the dispersal of 
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mobs by the police and military with drawn sabres, of 
bitter protests against the continuance of a war which 
has brought acute distress to many thousands. ‘These 
accounts are at variance with the testimony of some re- 
cent visitors to Germany, who in newspaper interviews 
have presented the food situation as disquieting without 
being acute. A Berlin bread card, which has been 
brought to America by a journalist who was in Berlin 
last January, limits the supply accorded to the holder 
to a little less than four and a half pounds for seven days. 
On the other hand, the German Government has recently 
applied the card system not only to meat and butter, but 
to other necessities. 
& 


OnE of the methods of economy which has been adopted 
in Germany is the lengthening of the daylight period by 
setting the clock back one hour. The new time schedule 
went into effect on the first of May, and reports of its 
operation indicate that the German people are saving 
millions of marks every week by reducing the use of 
artificial illuminants. ‘The Liverpool Cotton Association 
recently sent out a circular to various bodies in England, 
and to the Cotton Exchange in New York, suggesting 
that the cotton industry on both sides of the Atlantic 
begin work earlier in the day, and end it earlier, with a 
view to greater efficiency and some saving. The ques- 
tion of extending the daylight hours for work is being 
agitated afresh in Great Britain as well as in France. 
In Austria-Hungary the clock was set back when the 
German clocks were halted for an hour. In Holland 
the same method of economizing kerosene, electricity, 
and gas has been adopted, and several other neutral 
countries are considering the expediency of applying the 
same plan on a national scale. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The League to Enforce Peace. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


After reading Dr. Nasmyth’s Reply to some of my 
objections in the way of the League to Enforce Peace, all 
that I ask of any reader who imagines that the objections 
are met is that he will kindly read again the statement of 
the objections. Let it be understood, however, that the 
difficulty is not with establishing a League for Peace. 
The more leagues of friendly people, the better, so long 
as their members come and go unarmed. It is the 
ominous and threatening word “‘enforce’’ in the name of 
this proposed league, and the burden of unknown possi- 
bilities of war, compressed into the fatal third plank of 
its platform, which challenge the most careful scrutiny 
and the fullest discussion. When the members of any 
league, called by what fair name you please, come to- 
gether with deadly weapons in their hands and committed 
in a certain event to fight, what else have you done than 
to go down to the level of distrust and suspicion, and some- 
what to harden the faces of the men who constitute the 
league? Would the thirteen American Colonies ever 
have come together with a threat held over them, embod- 
ied in the name of this Union? 

At any rate, I heartily wish that the League to Enforce 
Peace would publish my objections and Dr. Nasmyth’s 
Reply as a tract for the times. Obviously, if the Reply 


is valid, the publication ought greatly to help their cause. : 


They have plenty of money to do this; indeed, I under- 

stand that a great part of the World Peace Foundation 

is now turned to push a League which meditates on war! 
CHARLES F. Dows. 
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CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Thou art a child of Nature and of May: ~ 
No roofs or walls for thee, but open day: 
- The unbarred blue, the fields where daisies nod, 
And woods, where one may feel alone with God. 


His child thou art. The light upon thy face 
; Can only come through His abiding grace; 

f And though the day be full of pain or care, 
| Some ray from Him will still be shining there. 


Years hurt thee not: despite all human ill 
May’s childlike joyousness is with thee still; 
And arbutus that makes thy month so sweet 
Symbols thy being where its graces meet. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XI. 


When I went to Lowell the Unitarian church there was 
still in its prime. Changes in population and in the 
elements in control of the mills had not yet taken effect. 
The history of Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill is peculiar. 
As their names signify, the merchant princes of Boston 
who bore the names Abbott, Lawrence, and Lowell 
founded these cities, and put in charge of the business 
of Lowell men of ability and scholarship, graduates of 
Harvard College. In the early days the women who 
worked in the mills were of American birth, farmers’ 
daughters from homes scattered throughout New Eng- 
land. Now the operatives are of many nationalities, 
coming from Asia and the southeast of Europe; and 
college-bred men no longer control the mills. Hence 
the difficulty of maintaining Unitarian churches in mill 
towns. When I preached my first election sermon in 
Lowell, there were in my audience the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a member of the 
State Board of Health, a State Senator, the presidents 
and cashiers of half a dozen banks, the Chairman of 
both the Democratic and Republican City Committees, 
the Mayor of the city, half a dozen lawyers, and good 
women who were the social leaders in the city. So 
swift are the steps of time that of them all scarce a score 
remain. In passing, I note the fact that of the proprie- 
tors of my church when I began in Salem, not one re- 
mains to hold up the hands of the minister. 

When I was settled in Lowell the treasurer of a bank 
shrewdly remarked, ‘‘ We have not called Mr. Batchelor; 

~ the Unitarian Association has sent him here to be handy 
when they want him.”’ The remark was partly justified 
by the fact that I conducted a series of meetings in the 
West, that I was for two years chairman of the Council 
of the National Conference, and that after six years I 
was chosen to succeed Dr. Reynolds as secretary of the 
. American Unitarian Association. 
_ While I was at Lowell I stood by Dr. Reynolds and 
helped him to carry some of the heavy burdens which 
he lifted bravely, but with increasing difficulty. One 
thing seems almost too intimate to be recorded, and yet 
it may explain some things to those who did not know 
him as well as I did. ‘Twice he was absent from his 
office in a somewhat mysterious way. He was supposed 
to be on missionary duty, but nobody seemed to know 
. where he was. Accidentally I learned that he had twice 
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a motion to appropriate money to begin a mission there, 
Dr. Reynolds gave me a free hand, but said that he 
could take no active part in raising the money. He 
had already too many irons in the fire. When I came 
down from the directors’ room after our vote, I met 
Rev. Arthur M. Knapp and told him what we had done. 
He asked, ‘“Whom will you send?” I laid my hand on 
his shoulder and said, with no serious intention, ‘‘We 
will send you.’”’ He came to me soon afterward and 
said he would like to go, whereupon he was appointed; 
and he, together with Clay MacCauley and others, has, 
with scanty resources, done a great work. When the 
first buildings were burned in 1892, I issued a call, with 
Dr. Reynolds’s consent but independently of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and received and transmitted 
to Mr. MacCauley the money for the rebuilding. Dr. 
Brooke Herford quickly became interested in the mission, 
and as he was then a man of abounding vitality, while I 
was in what Dr. Hale in his own case once described as 
“that semi-hypochondriacal condition called ‘taking care 
of one’s self,’’”’ I gladly surrendered to him the task that 
he willingly undertook of visiting the local conferences 
and stating the case for the Japan Mission. 

I have just been reading the last affectionate message 
sent to me from London by my old friend and yoke- 
fellow, Dr. Herford. I am tempted to put in here a 
few lines from that last letter, because, although he did 
not write for publication, he said, ‘With this line to 
you comes to me the thought of many old friends of us 
both, to whom I would like to send greetings.”” He 
says in part: “ Dear old friend, how I should like to see 
you, but the times have moved on and brought me 
within sight of the close of things. I was trying (but 
without much real prospect) to recruit and get ready 
for work again, my wife and I having a long idle time 
together at Bournemouth, when her old lung trouble 
came to a weakened system, and she left me. A bad 
loss, old friend; but we had often talked that it must come 
soon and faced it with only thankfulness for the long 
time, forty-nine years, we had had together,—and such 
a beautiful interesting time,—and thought we were 
prepared, but’”’— 

This reminiscence brings to mind many others, of 
which I select two. In his last message to me, written 
with a pencil, when, although his mind was clear and 
bright, his physical powers were rapidly failing him, 
Charles G. Ames said, “Were I not practically disabled 
for writing, what a good letter I would write you about 
our comradeship of forty years, and the work we have. 
done together.”” Then came a farewell and many good 
wishes and exultant forelookings. 


The other memory is suggested by a letter of five 


pages written in a clear hand by Mrs. Elizabeth Ware 
Lane, sister of Loammi G. Ware, for twenty-five years 
minister of our church in Burlington, Vt. She begins, 
“My dear old friend: I want to say good-by to you.” 
The substance of the letter is that she is sending me 
some books that belong to her brother, with various 
grateful messages and something about herself. This is 
the remarkable part of it. When she was eighty-three 
years old, by a stroke of paralysis she lost the use of her 
right side. After that she learned to write with her 
left hand, and so wrote this very cheerful letter. Her 
sole complaint is that, instead of doing for others, as 
she had always done, all the others have to do for her. 
She closes: “Isn’t it dismal? But I don’t care; do you? 
It cannot last long; I am eighty-seven years old. Now 
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you go and ‘have a real good time.’ Such memories 
and messages make old age and death seem to be only 
ripples in the broad stream of existence. 

While I lived in Lowell, two unusual things happened. 
I was the first liberal minister to be appointed chairman 
of the Protestant Ministers’ Association. I served the 
usual term of six months. During that time I noticed 
that a number of the ministers did not attend the meet- 
ings. At the close of the year a Congregational minister 
came to me and said, “I am going to leave Lowell, and 
the only reason that I have been dismissed from my 
parish is that I have been too friendly with Unitarians.” 
The leading Methodist minister of Lowell also came to 
me and said, ‘“‘ You will notice that three of us Methodist 
ministers are transferred from. Lowell before the usual 
_term has expired, and the only reason is because we 
have been too ‘friendly with Unitarians.” 

During my term of office a movement was on foot to 
invite Mr. Moody to come and hold revival meetings. 
With all gravity members of our body nominated a 
committee of reception, and I appointed them in due 
form. ‘The revival was not a great success. At the 
close of it two ministers very frankly discussed in my 
presence some of the incidents. A room had been set 
apart for the use of tramps, who, after conversion in the 
meetings, were housed and fed for a time. One of the 
ministers said, ‘““I went into that room and some of 
those men were swearing like pirates.’ The other 
minister said, “I thought that work was well- done.” 
The other one replied, “Oh, at such a time some good 
people ‘get excited, and do not always get practical 
results.” 

The other incident relates to the relations between 
Protestants and Catholics. Some of us worked hard 
to bring about a union for good work of all the churches 
in Lowell. We reached a practical agreement, as we 
thought, covering all works of public utility which did 
not in any way interfere with ecclesiastical conditions. 
I preached an enthusiastic sermon about the Church 
League of Lowell, which was to be inaugurated the 
following Monday evening. That night in Mechanics 
Hall, without public notice of any kind, a large assembly 
of men and women made speeches and passed resolu- 
tions in opposition to the Catholic Church. When we 
met Monday evening, a letter from a Catholic priest 
was read, in which he said, ‘If you wish to know why 
the Catholic priests do not attend the meeting to-night, 
read the morning papers.’’ The proceedings of the 
meeting the night before had been fully reported, al- 
though the meeting was secretly called. That was the 
end of the Church League in Lowell. 

One Sunday morning I asked all who were interested 
in forming a Unitarian Club to meet me after the service. 
The men who met me did not even allow me to state the 
case, but immediately appointed George F. Richardson, 
Esq., and Goy. Greenhalge and others a committee to 
organize a club. It was soon organized, with a limit 
of one hundred to the membership. ‘There was a rush to 
join, and the limit was quickly reached, including many 
who were not Unitarians. Of course, the attraction was 
largely social, but the men said, Give us a good dinner 
and we will listen to the sermons. Mr. Greenhalge was 
president of the Club the year he was defeated by Gov. 
Russell. Having no doubt that he would be elected, 
we planned to hold a meeting the night after election 
and make it a joyous reception in his honor. To our 
surprise and grief, he was defeated, and we went to the 
meeting with downcast hearts, thinking that it would 
be a sorrowful occasion and awkward for all of us. We 
were happily disappointed. Mr. Greenhalge was the 
only man in evening dress. He began to speak with an 
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apology for his appearance. He said, “I am wearing 
these things because all my other clothes are in pawn 
for election expenses.” His cheerful countenance dis- 
pelled the gloom at once, and even Ex-President Taft 
could not have done better than he did in the speech 
that followed to show that a Unitarian can be a good 
loser. 

The directors of the Conference of New York and the 
Middle States had, in the spring of 1886, invited me to 
become the secretary of the Conference; and in October, 
the same year, asked me to reconsider the offer, which 
I had declined. ‘There are before me letters from John 
W. Chadwick and Theodore C. Williams, urging me to 
go to New York and help them to build up the Confer- 
ence. I therefore had a warm feeling for it, and had 
more than once visited it. After Dr. Reynolds’s death, 
being chairman of the Council of the National Confer- 
ence, by advice of Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, I went 
to attend a meeting of the Conference in Baltimore. 
While there, a telegram came from Boston inviting me 
to take Dr. Reynolds’s place. With congratulations 
and assurances of hearty support from the Conference 
in Baltimore, I returned to consider the question. On 
the way Mrs. Hale of New York told me that she had 
once asked Dr. Reynolds who could take up the work 
when he left it, and he replied, ““Oh, Mr. Batchelor has 
been in training for thirty years.” After due considera- 
tion and consultation with my parish, I accepted what 
seemed to be an adventure of faith and a call of duty. 

In the present prosperous state of affairs it is impossi- 
ble for young people to realize the conditions over twenty 
years ago. A layman was always president of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. George W. Fox was assistant secretary, 
and beyond that Dr. Reynolds had no helper of any 
kind, not even an amanuensis. Men and women had 
begun to have confidence in the future of the Association 
and to make wills in its favor; but many of the bequests, 
written down in Dr. Reynolds’s time, did not take effect 
until many years afterward. I found the Association 
forty thousand dollars in debt, with no prospect of an 
income sufficient to sustain missionary work, with super- 
intendents in five departments. Dr. Reynolds had done 
a great work in founding churches, but toward the end 
of his life we had assured him in a meeting of the directors 
that retrenchment was in order. He sorrowfully as- 
sented, but said, ‘That means that our missionary work 
has got to stop.” 

It became my painful duty to accept the resignation 
of superintendents and other faithful men, who said 
they could not earn their salaries unless they had more 
money. Mr. George W. Stone was the first treasurer 
with salary, appointed in the hope that he would greatly 
increase the income. He made brave efforts, with some 
success; but finally preferred to enter our service as a 
minister, and as such did good service, until he became 
mayor of Santa Cruz and a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation in California. 

Legacies long provided for sometimes came in. One 
day, for instance, a Boston lawyer inquired for the 
treasurer, and then laid upon his desk a check for fifty 
thousand dollars, left by a lady recently deceased. The 
work was intensely interesting, and I enjoyed journeys 
to attend the Western Conference at Chicago, the 
Southern Conference at Louisville, and the churches on 
the Pacific Coast. My spirit was willing, but the flesh 
was weak, 

Affairs with me came to a crisis when Rev. Samuel J. 
Barrows, editor of the Christian Register, was elected to 


asked me to take the place. At this point I will 
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A committee was appointed to select an 
editor, and, headed by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, they 
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Ri, down some things which influenced me in my rapid 
_ changes from Lowell-to the Association, and from the 
Association to the Christian Register. During the panic 
year in Lowell, when there was great suffering among 
operatives and others thrown out of work, my wife 
: worked indefatigably until her health began to fail. 
' Weaknesses which afterward proved fatal appeared, and 
3 she gladly consented when I proposed to leave Lowell 
and live in some pleasant suburban town near Boston. 
Later, when the call to take the editorship of the Chris- 
tian Register came, I was influenced by two considera- 
tions: first, that I should no longer leave my wife at 
home while I went on long missionary journeys; and, 
second, that my own strength would serve me better if 
I took the editor’s chair. I said to Dr. Hale, ‘I am 
willing to take any place where I can work the longest 
time and do the most good.” He said, ‘I thought you 
would say that.” He then made it a condition of trans- 
ferring to the paper funds under his control on condition 
that I became the editor. By request of the directors I 
delayed the change a few months, and then resigned. 

Gov. Long was the president of the Association at 
first, and one day he said to me, “I used to think you 
had an easy office; I don’t think so now.” After him 
came Col. Carroll D. Wright, then of Washington. When 
he was nominated he said to me, “I know you want me 
only to act as a figure-head.’”’ I said, “If that is your 
idea I hope you will refuse to serve; we don’t want any 
dead-heads here.’”’ He cordially accepted, and came on 
from Washington to attend nearly every meeting. ‘These 
two men, Long and Wright, I gratefully numbered in my 
list of friends. They were both cordial and helpful 
during the thirteen years of my editorship. " 


The Great Age in which Shakespeare Lived. 


JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


The three hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Shakespeare should call public attention not alone to the 
poet who shed such lustre on his time, but also to the 
extraordinary age in which he lived, which forms such 
a splendid background to his life and work, and did much 
to make his achievements possible. Has England ever 
seen another age as great? Has the modern world 
produced any other in which so many great events of so 
many different kinds transpired, or in which lived so 
many men, cast in various moulds, who made permanent 
marks upon their own and succeeding times? Could 
any age less great have stimulated his genius to such 
splendid fruitage as we see in his dramas? 
Let us get clearly in mind the two essential dates. 
Shakespeare lived to the age of fifty-two years, his birth 
occurring in 1564 and his death in 1616. 
Notice first a few of his literary contemporaries in 
England. ‘The brilliancy of his work is so great that it 
tends to obscure, and sometimes causes us wholly to 
‘ forget, the work of other writers with whom he was 
a associated; but, as a fact, historians would be compelled 
: to rank the literary output of his age as distinguished and 
as surpassed perhaps only once in English annals, even 
if there had been no Shakespeare. 
England in Shakespeare’s day has been very well 
called a nest of singing birds. There was a June of 
poetry and song. We must think of the drama as not 
confined to Shakespeare, or even to Shakespeare and a 
few others. The old-time medieval Mysteries had 
developed into the Miracle Plays, and they into the 
Mloralities, and they again into the true drama. The 

had become popular, and an ever-increasing num- 
of plays, revisers of old plays, rewriters 
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and improvers of plays, and finally creators of new plays, 
made their appearance. Shakespeare was one of this 
large and growing number, and his genius finally lifted 
him to an eminence far above the rest; but other writers 
attained distinction, whose plays were worthy to live and 
have lived. 

Perhaps the greatest of these was Ben Jonson, born 
ten years later than Shakespeare. Jonson possessed much 
more learning of the schools than his brother poet. He 


conformed more closely to the generally accepted rules 


of the dramatic art. He wrote a large number of plays. 
In the construction of his plots, he was perhaps superior 
to Shakespeare. In his own day his fame was nearly 
or quite as great, and the two dramatists were warm 
friends. But Shakespeare had that mysterious something 
which we call genius, while Jonson had only great talent, 
or, if genius, a distinctly lower order of genius; and so 
Shakespeare’s plays have lived and grown in fame, while 
Jonson’s are not much known, except to the historian 
of the drama or the special student of literature. 

Two distinguished play-writers, who were contem- 
poraries and friends of Shakespeare and have sometimes 
been called rivals and sometimes imitators of him, were 
Beaumont and Fletcher, whose work was almost wholly 
done together in collaboration. ‘Their plays attained great 
popularity, and the popularity continued long after their 

eath. 

In all English literature there are only a few names, 
possibly not more than two or three or four, that are more 
resplendent than that of Edmund Spenser, Shakespeare’s 
senior by eleven years. His great poem, the ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ was published just as Shakespeare was dis- 
covering himself,—just as he was beginning to launch out 
as a writer of original plays. 

Perhaps there was no finer character in the England 
of Shakespeare’s day than Sir Philip Sidney. He was 
a favorite of Queen Elizabeth, and was considered the 
first gentleman of his time. He attained distinction in 
arms, fighting in the Netherlands to help the Dutch 
people to preserve their liberties against the encroach- 
ments of Philip II. of Spain; but he was a writer of great 
eminence, as well as a scholar, a courtier; and a soldier. 
His ‘Arcadia,’ published when Shakespeare was doing 
his very best work, was held in high esteem by his age, 
and his sonnets were thought the finest in the language. 
Both have permanent place in English literature. 

I mention only one other of the writers who gave lustre 
to the age of Shakespeare, namely, Francis Bacon. Bacon 
wrote essays of much literary value and importance, and 
near the end of his life some verse of little or no importance. 
His great writings were scientific and philosophical. His 
“‘ Advancement of Learning,’’ published when Shakespeare 
was in his prime, and his ‘‘Novum Organum,’’ published 
shortly after Shakespeare’s death, have their place among 
the great books of the modern world. 

Let us now notice a few of the great contemporaries of 
Shakespeare outside of the field of letters, and some of the 
great events that transpired during his life or near it. 

Looking at the world outside of England, we find that 
America was discovered only seventy-two years before 
Shakespeare’s birth. Only a little longer had the passage 
to Asia around the Cape of Good Hope been known. 
Hudson’s Bay was discovered about the time that Shake- 
speare was making his plans to retire from strenuous 
London to Stratford, the village of his birth, and there 
begin to take hisease. The Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock four years after Shakespeare’s death. 

Shakespeare’s time was the world’s greatest age of 
discovery. The spirit of Columbus had passed. into 
hundreds of daring men of every leading European 
nation. Numberless explorers were pushing out over 
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unknown seas and through unknown lands to learn more 
about that wonderful new world which lay hidden beyond 
the great Western ocean. 

It was in the generation immediately preceding Shake- 
speare’s birth that Cortez conquered and devastated 
Mexico and Pizarro conquered and destroyed Peru. 
Sebastian Cabot, who had pushed far his discoveries by 
sea, died only seven years before Shakespeare saw the 
light. Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman to sail 
around the world, was a contemporary. 

Great things were going on in the world of thought and 
letters and knowledge. Great schools and universities 
were springing up. The universities of Milan in Italy, 
Leyden in Holland, Barcelona and Parma in Spain, 
Giessen, Gréningen, and Jena in Germany, and others, 
were established during Shakespeare’s life; not to men- 
tion Trinity College, Dublin, Edinburgh University, 
Scotland, and a number of the great schools and colleges 
of England. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture flourished. 
Michael Angelo died the year before Shakespeare was 
‘born; Titian, when Shakespeare was a schoolboy. Rem- 
brandt was born when Shakespeare was at work on his 
great tragedies. The Louvre in Paris was begun when 
Shakespeare was seven years old, the Escurial in Spain 
when he was nine; St. Peter’s in Rome was completed 
two years before he died. 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we find, in France, 
Montaigne the essayist and Rabelais the satirist; in 
Italy, Tasso the distinguished poet; in Spain, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon, the greatest names in 
Spanish literature. 

In science we find Tycho Brahe, the great astronomer; 
Kepler, the discoverer of Kepler’s laws; Galileo, the 
inventor of the telescope, and the man who was imprisoned 
‘for heresy for saying that the earth revolves about the sun. 
It is noticeable that the Calendar was reformed in Shake- 
speare’s time,—that is, the Julian Calendar was abolished 
and our present Gregorian was adopted. 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we find in philosophy 
Descartes, and in political philosophy Hugo Grotius, who 
laid the foundations of international law. Great political 
events were going on. Perhaps the most important of 
these on the Continent was the fierce and cruel war waged 
by Philip II. of Spain against Holland, for the purpose 
of subjugating that liberty-loving people. There was 
never a more heroic struggle than that of the Hollanders. 
William, Prince of Orange, was their leader. His assassi- 
nation occurred when Shakespeare was twenty; but, 
although their great leader had fallen, the Dutch people 
carried on the struggle, and in two years more the Span- 


iards were driven from the country, and Holland was — 


saved. 

Great religious events were transpiring. Calvin died 
the year Shakespeare was born. ‘Throughout all Shake- 
speare’s life the terrible Inquisition was flourishing in 
Spain and elsewhere. ‘The new Protestant Reformation 
was pushing forward in many countries. The Catholic 
Church was intensely active endeavoring to stem its 
progress, and to promote its own counter-reformation. 


The most tragic event connected with the religious world _ 


at that period was the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which occurred when Shakespeare was eight years old. 
So much for events outside of Great Britain. In 
Great Britain itself events not less important were trans- 
piring. The occupant of the British throne when Shake- 
speare came on the scene was Queen Elizabeth, who had 
been ruling five years, and who continued thirty-nine 
more. She was proud, haughty, domineering, fond of 
dress and of show, anything but a gentle, winning, or 
lovable woman; but she was intellectually keen, able, and 
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far-sighted. She had a powerful will, able to manage 
men and affairs with great skill, a successful and a great 
ruler,—confessedly one of the very greatest who have 
ever occupied the British throne. 

In 1603, thirteen years before Shakespeare’s death, 
Elizabeth died, and James I. succeeded her. He was 
a very different character from Elizabeth, good-natured, 
but weak. His.reign was anything but a great one in 
English history. He was called “the wisest fool in 
Christendom.” Macaulay said of him, “He was made 
up of two men,—a, witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, 
disputed and harangued, and a nervous, drivelling idiot, 
who acted.”’ 

Perhaps the two most memorable, or at least the two 
most exciting, political events that occurred in England 
during Shakespeare’s life were the Gunpowder Plot, in 
the second year of James’s reign, and the destruction of 
the famous Spanish Armada, which took place under 
Elizabeth, when the young poet was just beginning his 
career in London. We can well imagine the tremendous 
excitement of the English people when the news came to 
them of the fitting up of the powerful armada by Philip. 
Spain was then the first nation of Europe, her armies were 
the most formidable, her sea-power was the greatest. 
She had lately been enriched by the vast wealth obtained 
from Mexico and Peru, and now her stern, wilful, and 
relentless monarch had determined to crush England. 
This armada was the iron hand with which he was to do it. 

The alarm was great everywhere and increased as the 
great naval armament neared completion. Finally it 
began to move, and drew nearer and nearer to the British 
shores; but the winds and waves were against the invader, 
and became the effective allies of the stout and alert 
British seamen. The great and supposed invincible 
armada was beaten back, divided, scattered, defeated; 
its ships were destroyed; the armed forces which it was 
conveying to British soil were drowned; the pride of 
Philip and Spain was brought low, and England was 
saved. We may be sure that such an event could not 
fail to make a deep impression upon a young man of 
twenty-four, with the keen mind and the susceptible 
nature of Shakespeare, as indeed it made a deep and most 
lasting impression upon the whole English nation. 

I have spoken of Shakespeare’s age as being the great 
age of geographical discovery,—the age when the leading 
nations of Europe were pushing out into the unknown 
parts of the world, trying to find new lands and to get 
possession of them. England was not behind other 
countries in the spirit of adventure manifested among her 
people, and in the efforts which they put forth to plant 
the British flag in new lands. 

No British name represents that spirit of adventure 
and discovery better than Sir Walter Raleigh, the scholar, 
the writer, the brilliant courtier of Queen Elizabeth, the 
daring admiral and lover of the sea, the traveller and 
explorer in the New World, and the man who attempted 
to found the colony of Virginia, which he named after his 
patroness, the Virgin Queen. 

We shall not understand the England of Shakespeare’s 
day if we do not bear in mind the intense religious activity 
everywhere manifest, and the stirring religious events of 
far-reaching importance which were taking place. It was 
during his early life that the Nonconformists arose, and 
that Puritanism began to attract attention. In the 
generation before, under Queen Mary, there had been 
severe persecutions of Protestants, with much shedding | 
of blood. Latimer, Cranmer, Ridley, and Bradford had 
been cast into prison. When Elizabeth succeeded, dense 
was still persecution, but now it was of Roman Catholi ae, 
and during her reign no fewer than two hundred an 
Roman Catholics were executed, eek bap 
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1e hundred and five were banished. Up in Scotland, 
during Shakespeare’s time, John Knox was doing his 
powerful work. It was during Shakespeare’s life—five 
years before the end—that the authorized translation of 
the Bible was made,—what is known as King James’s 
Version, which has kept its place as the standard version 
up to our own time. 

From all these events, religious, political, military, 
commercial, literary, and scientific, taking place in 
England, on the continent of Europe, in all parts of the 
world, on land and on sea, we may get something of an 

idea how stirring, how revolutionary, and how great an 
i age it was in which Shakespeare lived and wrote. Europe 

never saw a time when mightier forces were at work in 
2 human society, or when changes of greater import to 
; nations, institutions, and civilization itself took place. 
: Is it any wonder that in such an age great men were 
, produced? If a poet with the many-sided, world-com- 

passing genius of Shakespeare was ever to come to man- 

kind, was it not in such an age, and in such a land as 
} England, that he would be likely to appear? 

NEw York, N.Y. 3 


The Fragrance Along the Way. 


JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


1 “‘Only once more,’’ was my dear friend’s longing, 
“Once more let me gaze on the mayflowers sweet.’’. 
Through glade and woodland I seek the wild blossoms 
Her eyes to gladden. But if, when we meet, 

There’s no life in those eyes to light up at my gift, 
What avails the search? I only can say, 
“T breathed love’s fragrance along the way.”’ 


“Thankless task!’ is it, the needy to help, the ragged to clothe? 

Promptly they seize the alms, as quickly its source forget. 

Counting their own gain, the giver is rarely remembered! 

Should one pile up higher this heap of ingrate debt? 

Yes, keep on giving. The reward’s from within, not without, I say. 

It’s no praise of another. It’s love’s sweetness itself that o’erpays 
you. 

So once more breathe ‘‘the fragrance along the way.” 


Glorious the landscape the artist would fasten 

By magic colors on canvas white, 

Finest skill and taste that his art can muster 
He gives to that task with his uttermost might. 
But if it’s a failure? his long efforts foiled? 

God’s beauty has thrilled him as at it he toiled. 


Seeking truth’s secrets you’ve braved the world’s censure; 
Earth’s honors you’ve lost for some true woman’s love. 
Fussy conscience! Blind justice! they’ve cost you earth’s riches. 
Shall you look for your pay to some High Court above? 
Wait not for that judgment, cherish not idle fear, 
: Let God’s law rule within and his smile beam upon you, 
Then heaven’s sunshine is yours, it’s yours now;—and it’s here. 


Some Notes on Unitarian Church Extension at the 
South.* 


GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


Grenfell of Labrador says: “‘When you set out to com- 
mend your gospel to men who don’t particularly want it, 
there is only one way to set about it—to do something for 
them which they will be able to understand.” 

To do something for them which they would under- 
stand—to do something helpful—not merely or chiefly 
to say something intelligible—that is the way to set about 
ch extension at the South and elsewhere. The 
tials of his mission which Jesus sent to John the 
re things to see as well as hear: the blind re- 
nt and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed 
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and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them. 

_ When I came South in 1881-82, thirty odd years ago, 
it was with the desire to help our Southern brethren to 
redeem their waste places and to make straight paths to 
walk in. If I had been a farmer or an engineer, I should 
have preached the gospel of diversified crops and good 
roads, and lent a hand to make them; but being only a 
Unitarian minister, what I had to offer them was a Uni- 
tarian church and gospel. Happily, the gospel was worth 
giving, and its fitness (if applied) to give peace and prog- 
ress to those who accepted it was of proved excellence. 
A ministry of fourteen years in its service in Boston and 
of eight years in Atlanta, had given me some preparedness 
for the task in Richmond, and I took it up, as the first 
and most important thing I could do, as Southern super- 
intendent for the American Unitarian Association, to 
which office I had been elected. The minute I felt free 
to leave Atlanta I came to Richmond to live, and from 
this point as a centre to carry on the work at large. 

Richmond was then, and is still, the Jerusalem of the 
South, whither the tribes go up. I would rather see a 
strong, earnest, living and life-giving church of our kind 
in Richmond than in half a dozen less exemplary cities. 
I call it exemplary because men do take example at it, and 
what is well done there is likely to do well elsewhere. 
It is therefore a hope fulfilled when I find myself to-day 
in a church of the good-will and sober second thought, as 
I like to regard our ecclesiastical body.. Other men have 
labored, and we have entered into the fruit of their labors. 
The noble army of martyrs has had its following in the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets who in faithful suc- 
cession have carried on the work here,—Chaney, Seaton, 
Robinson, Bowser, Pratt. Each has done his part, 
but no one of us, I think, quite equalled in staying 
quality and readiness for self-sacrifice those stanch lay 
members of-our church, who to this day champion and 
support its cause. Some of them have moved to other 
places, but none to other opinions; some have fallen by 
the way, but with such joy in believing, that they have 
proved their religion as good to die by as to live with. 
Their memory commends to those who knew them the 
faith that made them faithful. These and their partners 
were the martyrs whose blood is said to be the seed of 
the Church. 

It ought also to be remembered in any just memorial 
of this church that, although it was newly begun in 1890, 
it was built upon an old foundation. The Unitarian 
religion was indigenous in Virginia, and had its church, 
first called Unitarian-Universalist or Independent Chris- 
tian in 1829-30. Channing, when a young man teaching 
in the family of Randolph, learned here the charitable 
temper which made him always able to distinguish be- 
tween the evil of slavery, which he hated, and the excellent 
people many of whom were its conscientious custodians; 
and Dr. E. H. Chapin, the most distinguished Universalist 
preacher of his day, was a minister in the church in 
Richmond, early in his ministry. Jefferson, as you know, 
predicted that in a hundred years every young man in 
America would be a Unitarian. His prophecy was not 
so far wrong as it may seem, for everybody knows that 
a rational reading of Christianity and modern science 
has practically brought the working creed of all the 
churches to the same saving conclusion, that God is one 
and that his mercy is everlasting—the foundation princi- 
ples of the Unitarian gospel. 

This church died in the Civil War. ‘Two solitary 
women, the last of the confessed members of the oldtime 
Unitarian-Universalist church, when they came to its 
tomb, with their spices and ointments, rejoiced together 
to find it not dead but risen. 
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The old church edifice was standing in 1890, but in no 
sense serviceable. ‘The only relic of it remaining is one 
of its pulpit chairs. From this chair, as from a genuine 
cathedral (ex cathedra), your word of counsel and fellow- 
ship, never of ecclesiastical authority, goes forth to all 
the churches of the Southern Conference and bids them 
welcome to Richmond and to Richmond’s early faith. _ 

With the new beginning of our church here, began that 
system of local superintendency of the Southern churches, 
which is the condition of all effective church extension. 
The pity of it is that it was ever intermitted, as it was in 
1896. 

To-day with late repentance, although, happily, not of 
the death-bed variety, the Association begins again its 
missionary mobilization under trained officers, and the 
minister of the church in Richmond is the field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

We had an organ then, the Southern Unitarian, and it 
was my business, as its editor and superintendent for the 
South, to see that the churches, alliances, societies, and 
individual believers of our immense diocese reported in 
it every month. The map of the Southern field as 
published in an early number of this magazine, with its 
stars locating our societies, formed or proposed, and the 
places where we had interested correspondents, looked 
like a celestial map and was itself, as Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells declared, the only argument needed for the main- 
tenance and development of the Southern field. 

I believe that the selection of the South as pre-eminently 
our missionary opportunity was the real test of the 
capacity of Unitarianism for the work of church exten- 
sion. Not the line of least resistance, but the place of 
greatest need, is the true course of missions. ‘The women 
of The Alliance saw this from the first and gave to the 
Southern work their hearty support and substantial 
assistance. 

There was work enough outside this city for any 
ordinary superintendent, and the only way in which it 
was possible to meet the needs of Richmond and attend 
to the field at large, was to get a second man as assistant. 
Mr. Joseph M. Seaton, then a recent graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, came to the rescue and 
did excellent work here and hereabouts. We made a 
Sunday visit, I recall, to Norfolk, and I like to remember 
it as the very acme of my missionary career. I went 
first, and Seaton was to follow on the succeeding Sunday. 
With my not infrequent enemy, the weather, I had a rainy 
Sunday, and the morning congregation consisted of the 
janitor. I doubt if any zealous advocate of a new and 
worthy cause ever had a less responsive audience. But 
no, I take that back. My wife was there, and between 
the musical offerings of the service, which she accom- 
panied and for the most part was, she occupied the other- 
wise empty benches and gave attentive hearing to the 
preached word. Oh, we put it through, congregation or 
no congregation, and, although I do not remember a word 
of the sermon or what we sang, I do remember a sort of 
sublime feeling that after that we were ready for any 
service which might be put upon us. 

In the evening a beggarly half-dozen turned out, and 
among them was a man who has since made a great 
reputation for himself as preacher, reformer, and editor. 
I heard him address a thousand people in the Plaza 
Theatre at St. Petersburg, Fla., the other Sunday, at a 
temperance rally; but I did not see any evidence of 
conversion to our faith in Rev. Sam Small’s sermon. 
His free and forcible use of hell and damnation in the 
disposition of his opponents was a prominent feature in 
his discourse. 

Mr. Seaton had a better reception on the Sunday 
following my voice crying in the wilderness. I am 
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thankful to hear that after many years Norfolk is ee 
our way, and that better seed and cultivation are promis- 
ing better results. 

If there ever was a State which deserved freedom and 
utility in religion, Virginia is that State. She breathed 
the breath of life into our sires when they fainted for 
independence, and nothing but the dead-weight of a 
belated and inconsistent economic order kept her from 
her birthright. It is our privilege to help her to come to 
her own in a church of freedom in religion. To do so 
would be to reinstate the lifelong faith of Jefferson and 
Marshall, and to match the passion of Patrick Henry for 
liberty with a religion and a church which, like Channing, 
its most illustrious leader, is always young for liberty. 

But I am forgetting that you expect of me only stray 
leaves from my church-extension notes at the South, not 
pulpit oratory. Thus far I have spoken under the spell 
of the place and confined myself to Richmond reminis- 
cences, which is really beginning at the end. Atlanta 
was the open door through which we entered the South. 
It was open only a crack, and we had to push a little to 
getin. A letter of introduction from my friend, Edward 
Atkinson of Boston, to Gov. Colquitt of Atlanta won for 
me the use of the Senate Chamber for a couple of Sundays, 
and there an audience of seventy people gave me their 
attention, while I preached to them the Unitarian gospel. 

There was more curiosity than sympathy in that 
congregation, and more of courtesy—that unfailing 
Southern grace—than of either. So far as I knew, there 
was only one family of Unitarians in Atlanta. In this 
family there were three members, and two of them were 
unable to listen to preaching because of deafness. But 
they were highly esteemed in that community, and their 
friends made up in large part the not unfriendly body of 
my hearers. ‘The man of this family had said, in an hour 
of zealous affection for the liberal cause, that he would 
give a thousand dollars to see a Unitarian church in 
Atlanta. So loud a call from Macedonia as that could 
not fail of a response from our missionary body. They 
had sent a young minister to spy out the land, who 
promptly returned with the tidings of ‘“‘nothing doing”’ 
or to be done in Atlanta. I was then a member of the 
Executive Board of the Association and very zealous in 
sending other ministers into the field. So, for very shame, 
when I was asked to go myself, I could not refuse. 

After our two Sundays in the Senate Chamber, came 
Concordia Hall,—discordant memory,—where for six 
mortal months I made trial of my faith. It rained pre- 
cisely forty days and forty nights in succession that 
season in Atlanta, but the floods did not reach us in the 
third story. On my return to Boston, after this inquisi- 
torial expedition to the South, I was unable to report 
much progress, far less to ask an extension of time. In 
the exact language of my report, I said that, “with all. 
eternity before me and the American Unitarian Association 
behind,” I believed a Unitarian church could be planted in 
Atlanta. Eight years later, when the thing was done, I 
used to say that after that experience I would undertake 
to raise a church in the desert of Sahara. Robert rei 
used to call it, in his homely way, ‘‘ Dip up a church,” 
if all one had to do was to bring his pail to the waters Per 
thrust it in. 

The time would fail me if I should undertake to chron- 
icle in detail all the tortures of the faithful few who 
wrought righteousness, and out of weakness were made 
strong; and yet ‘‘having obtained a good report through 
faith they received not the promise, God having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us should not ‘ 
be made perfect.” ‘ 

Suffice it to say that in Atlanta, as elsewhere, a lot o 
patience had to be added to faith before our church wa 


making walls without bricks. 

We had another winter of discontent in the Supreme 
Court Room, in the Government Post-officé building, of 
which a not unfriendly critic said that she would not go 
to that Yankee Courthouse to hear Saint Paul preach. 
Needless to say that she did not come to hear me. 

However, inside of fifteen months, thanks to individual 
friends inside and outside the church, we had a really- 
truly church building of our own, with an adjoining 
property which paid the Association five per cent. on its 
loan and two hundred dollars over, toward the support of 
our society. In ten years this property increased in 
value from seven thousand five hundred dollars to forty 
thousand, and to-day if it were in the market would 
bring one hundred thousand. Thus the Association 
received its own with usury, and the new church in Atlanta 
to-day is in a better situation than it had before, and the 
original site is occupied by the Carnegie Library, in which, 
under the name of the Young Men’s Library, our church 
was most interested. Indeed, our church library of 
fifteen hundred volumes was the first really free library in 
the city, and its travelling libraries began that mission 
of light. 

By way of illustration of the text from Grenfell with 
which we set out, I may be allowed to say that we con- 
soled ourselves for the limitation of our Sunday opportuni- 
ties by distinct and permanent contribution to education, 
charity, social invigoration, and administrative reform— 
in a word, by doing things which could be understood. 
The Artizan’s Institute, which began in our church, laid 
the foundation for the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
now the pride and reliance of the State. Atlanta Uni- 
versity for the Freedmen added to its curriculum education 
in handwork in workshop and garden. Our Literature 
and Art Club and the History Class, now in its thirtieth 
year, united in the amenities of belles-lettres the people 
divided by the asperities of party religion. ‘The Home for 
the Friendless and the Industrial School, with its domesti- 
cation of the poorer white girls, showed how possible it 
was to be charitable without the lust for ecclesiastical 
increase, and the Woman’s Exchange offered to the 
proudly poor a means of alleviating their poverty without 
sacrifice of their just pride. I mention these specific 
things because they show what I mean by church exten- 
sion, by world inclusion in whatever makes for the 
common good. 

With the planting of the church in Atlanta, other 
things became possible. The church in Chattanooga 
soon followed,—an infant crying in the night and fed by 
evening services from Atlanta after the morning service 
there was over. Then in 1884, at the dedication of the 
Atlanta church, the Southern Conference was formed, 
a process requiring more make-believe than reality at the 
start. With Charleston and New Orleans half a continent 
apart, and Atlanta midway between them, and with 
Louisville, Baltimore; and Washington already united to 
other Conferences, what was there wherewith to make 
a Southern Conference? ‘There was Cincinnati, with its 
ever-friendly minister, George A. Thayer, and his church, 
and Washington, which, belonging to us all, knows no 
limit to its fraternity, and there was Chattanooga, still 
in its long-clothes. Later on, with the young societies in 
Asheville, Highlands, N.C., Memphis, San Antonio, Austin, 
Dallas, and Fort Worth in Texas, the churches in Rich- 
mond and Highland Springs, the circuit work of Rev. J. C. 


Gibson in Florida, and of Mr. Dukes in North Carolina, 


and Mr. Shultz in Texas, and scattered believers in all the 
States who were found and fed by our Women’s 
last but not least in importance, our elder 
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sister societies in St. Louis, Baltimore, and Louisville, 
acknowledging their kinship and allegiance to us, we had 
a Southern Conference worthy of the name. ‘That Con- 
ference, therefore, in its present session must not think 
itself a recent accomplishment. Before 1896 there were 
four organized societies in Texas, a ministry-at-large under 
the devoted Shultz, and no end of corresponding friends 
throughout the State. Memphis had as worthy and hope- 
ful a church as was ever ruined by ministerial misfit and 
administrative misfortune. Asheville, a city set on a hill, 
had its light kept burning. That day-dream in which 
your president indulges of a society in Birmingham was 
almost a reality in 1890, and prevented only by the wrong 
man in the right place; and Nashville had heard the word 
preached as only the wise and saintly Tilden could preach it. 

With so much begun in the way of church extension at 
the South, and with the sane and sensible method of local 
superintendency working well enough till we could do better, 
it would seem that something promising if not wholly ade- 
quate to the size and importance of the field might be done 
in the Unitarian name here. 

What should hinder, one might ask, our cooling gospel 
from going on to conquer and to be conquered—for both 
are parts of the same progress in religion? Nothing but 
mistakes, misgivings, misappointments alias disappoint- 
ments, such as enter into all organized religion and make 
one wonder sometimes whether any form of religion can 
keep its religion without parting with its organization. 

In spite of these things, our pacifying campaign has gone 
on, and to-day, with recovered sense and seasoned wisdom, 
we meet to take up the work anew. 

I congratulate the Southern Conference that it meets in 
Richmond in a church so sweetly old-fashioned that it looks 
as if it had been here a hundred years, as, in fact, its spirit, 
thought, and life have been and are,—the spirit of liberty, 
the sober, second thought of justice, the life that spends its 
life and in spending lives anew. 


Spiritual Life. 


Following a leader as we could never follow a maxim, 
we do and conquer a thousand things we should other- 
wise never attempt. What we receive from him is moral 
impulse,—not a letter, but a spirit—Joseph Wood. 
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Beyond all wealth, honor, or even health, is the at- 
tachment we form to noble souls, because to become 
one with the good, generous, and true is to become in a 
measure good, generous, and true ourselves.—Dr. Thomas 
Arnold. 
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Hush thy complaints. Sweetness and kindness are 
good when they bear thee home to God. Cruelty and 
wrong are good when they force thee to the bosom of 
God. Evil is evil unto him who doeth evil, but evil is 
good to thee if it unites thee with God the Beautiful. 
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The prosperity of the country is not due, in the first 
instance, to its physical resources. The waterfalls were 
here a thousand years ago: the harbors were here a thou- 
sand years ago. There was as much iron lying loose 
on the ground, there was as much copper hidden in the 
rocks, there was as much granite and marble in the 
hills as now. ‘The victory has come and the prosperity 
of the country has come just in proportion as men of 
faith and hope and love have used these physical gifts 
in their service of the living God.—Edward Everett Hale. 
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To us he speaks! Throughout all time 
His words call clear as bugle tones 
To nobler action. He soared above despair, 
To that fair region of the soul 
Where gleams all Nature glorified. 
Beyond the veiléd heights 
His light parts dawn from darkness. 
And when a-field we’d go, 
Creation’s marvels to behold, 
His footprints mark the path, 
His voice rings in the air, 
His eyes have seen the miracle 
Of primordial truth and law 
Of land and sea and vast sidereal space. 
His wisdom doth uplift humanity. 
His language is serenity. 
Of Thee, O God,— 
Thy love and Thy infinity 
Inspire his thought. 
Of life he beheld the celestial possibilities. 
Companion of the Spirit! 
Seer and poet—prophet sublime! 
O may the world yet gain thy vision, 
And yet be dazzled by thy light! 


Literature. 


THE REVOLUTION IN VIRGINIA. By H. 
J. Eckenrode. Boston: 
Company. $2.—The Revolution was a very 
human occurrence, the work of men with very 
human and somewhat mixed motives. As 
the author of this work points out, it was 
an internal as well as an external revolution; 
but the internal aspect of it has received 
comparatively little consideration from his- 
torians. ‘This was specially important in Vir- 
ginia, which shared with Massachusetts the 
leadership in the movement, and in which 
the internal revolution involved far more 
than in New England. It brought about 
the overthrow of the Established Church 
and the system of entail, the two bulwarks 
of the old Virginia social system. ‘This 
went hand in hand with the revolt against 
England. Curiously enough, there was no 
aristocratic Tory party in Virginia, as 
there was in Massachusetts. The planters 
were a unit in opposition to British taxation; 
but, naturally enough, the more radical 
became the leaders, since the policy was a 
radical one. These radicals came from the 
less wealthy of the planter class, especially 
the newer settlers in the western part of the 
colony, as opposed to the tide-water Vir- 
ginia. They were largely Presbyterian, or 
other dissenters, with no attachment to 
primogeniture. Hence the internal revolu- 
tion, and hence also, as the author points 
out, the rise of the Democratic party. Of 
this Jefferson was a founder and leader, but 
not the creator. Patrick Henry was, indeed, 
before him as founder and leader, but failed 
to go forward or to construct any definite 
policy, and so lost his leadership. All this 
is told in an interesting and convincing way 
by Prof. Eckenrode, who holds the chair of 
economics and history in Richmond College. 
The work is built on the original sources 
and is thoroughly documented. The claim 
made for it as authoritative appears to be 
well established. It is only fair, however, 
to recall that it is the story of the Revolution 
in Virginia, and not of Virginia in the Revo- 
lution. The latter theme would have called 
for an extended discussion of the work of 
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Washington and other Virginia heroes on 
the Continental stage. As it is, their 
work is mentioned only incidentally. This 
is right; but it leaves Virginia somewhat 
shorn of its glory. One noteworthy point 
made is that in the South the Revolution 
was not of economic origin, but almost en- 
tirely political. ‘‘It was the effort of a 


community singularly tenacious of its rights, 


. . . to secure certain positions for its own 
safety.” In these days, when immediate 
economic needs are supposed to explain all 
history, this statement, made by competent 
authority, and well fortified with evidence, 
is of considerable interest. The book is a 
credit to the Commonwealth from which 
it emanates. 


UnIon Portraits. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50.—These are portraits indeed, not en- 
larged colored photographs. Every man— 
McClellan, Hooker, Meade, Thomas, Sher- 
man, Stanton, Seward, Sumner, and Samuel 
Bowles—stands before the reader as a living 
person, whom it would have been highly 
interesting to know, and whom one seems 
indeed to know personally. It is not simply 
that we have a better conception of the 
character of these men than their con- 
temporaries could have had, but that they 
also stand before us, and we can almost hear 
them speak. These essays are the result of 
many years of patient labor, but there is 
nothing heavy or dull about them. They 
are the liveliest kind of reading. They are 
always the liveliest kind of reading. Some- 
times they are just a bit over-lively. We be- 
gin to know that certain sly hits or special 
effects may be expected in the next sentence 
or so. They always come, and are always 
good, but not quite so good as if we had not 
been prepared for them. Then there is a 
certain mannerism which is not quite pleasant 
in the way the author, after showing up his 
characters’ weaknesses with unsparing hand, 
almost invariably sums it all up in a generous 
kind of way, by saying all the good he can at 
the end, and so seeming to take back most of 
what has gone before. The appeals to one’s 
sympathies and forbearance are a little 
overdone. We feel this particularly in the 
summing up on McClellan, Hooker, Stanton, 
and Seward. ‘The author apparently cannot 
quite bear to pronounce the sentence which 
he feels to be deserved. It is kindly, but 
seems also a little sentimental, and somewhat 
artificial. Yet these are but slight blemishes 
after all, and the publishers are quite justified 
in their claim that the light he throws on his 
characters and their careers illuminates not 
only the men themselves, but the whole 
Civil War period as well. The Union 
Portraits will take their place alongside of the 
Confederate Portraits as an important con- 
tribution to the literature of the Civil War, 
as literature as well as history. 


Toe THREE RELIGIOUS LEADERS oF Ox- 
FORD AND THEIR MOVEMENTS. WYCLIFFE, 
WeEsLEY, NEWMAN. By S. Parkes Cadman, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50.—To speak frankly, this is a big 
lumbering kind of book of nearly six hundred 
pages. It is largely an accumulation of un- 
related facts. To begin with, there is no 
special relationship between Wycliffe, Wesley, 
and Newman, beyond the mere accident of 
their having been Oxford men, They are 


contrasting types, but even the contrast is not 


‘emphasized. Then, besides that, there is a 


great deal of unrelated material brought into 
the discussion of each of these men. ‘This is 
particularly true of the account of Wycliffe, 
in which the somewhat meagre records of his 
life are pieced out with a long sketch of the 
Anglican resistance to Papal claims, a dis- 
cussion of scholasticism, and of political life 
in England in the fourteenth century. Of 
course all these matters have a relation to the 
life of Wycliffe; but it is by no means always 
clearly brought out, and there is a constant 
tendency to enter into digressions which have 
no visible bearing on the main theme. All 
this is true in somewhat less degree of the 
discussions of Wesley and Newman. On the 
whole, the essay on Newman is to be pre- 
ferred, as the most vital; but even here the 
reader does not really feel just what it was 
against which Newman reacted so violently 
as to drive him into the Roman Church. For 
it was not for love of that body, of which he 
knew little, but for fear of something other 
that he sought refuge in it. Nor does Dr. 
Cadman bring home to us, on the other hand, 
what it was about Newman that made him 
such a power. Both these points must 
always in some measure elude us; but it is 
a disappointment not to feel that one has 
come a little nearer to the heart of the matter. 
As a storehouse of information there is value 
to the book, but not very much besides. 


JorEL AND Amos. Driver and Lanchester. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
Cambridge University Press. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Second Edition 65 
cents.—Practically the only difference be- 
tween this new edition and the former one, 
which was by Dr. Driver alone, is the use 
of the Revised Version instead of the Au- 
thorized in the text. The additional com- 
ments by Mr. Lanchester are of compara- 
tively little importance. It is, however, a 
pleasure to call attention once more to Dr. 
Driver’s work. It is everywhere the work of 
a thorough and careful scholar. Often one 
may feel somewhat impatient that the con- 
clusions which he offers are not stated more 
emphatically. He speaks always with what 
seems an exaggerated deference for outworn 
opinions. But he does not hesitate to reject 
them in the end, and by his aid, we can, if we 
are so disposed, speak more confidently than 
he permitted himself todo. Joel is one of the 
less important prophets, but Amos is one of 
the world’s great religious teachers. We owe 
him an enormous debt, as the first to proclaim 
clearly that God is a moral being, not de- 
pendent for his character on the nature of his 
worshippers, but supreme over all. He is the 
first great moral and religious voice in the 
Old Testament. He should never be neg- 
lected, and can never be forgotten. 


CouNTER-CURRENTS. By Agnes Repplier. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 
Counter-Currents is just the name for this 
book. It is a protest against modern senti- — 
mentalism of a vigorous and wholesome kind. 
Against sloppiness of feeling in modern ideas 
of reform she wields a pungent pen. Here 


which express the fundamental idea: “ Reason 

is powerless when sentiment takes the helm. £ 
It would be as easy to argue with a con 
flagration as with unbalanced a 
vision of a good cause chat, 


es 


_here something of a similar character. 


temperance. is familiar to all students of 


sociology; but it is no less melancholy for 


being both recognizable and_ ridiculous. 
A moderate knowledge of history—which, 
though discouraging, is also enlightening— 
might prove serviceable to all the enthusiasts 
who are engaged in making over the world.” 
Some of the most enjoyable of her criticisms 
are in the form of quotations from various 
enthusiasts. -Of course the war is uppermost 
in her mind, and against pacifism and its 
refusal to recognize any issue concerning 
which men are pouring out their life’s blood, 
her scorn is clearly marked. Yet it never 
runs away with her pen. On the contrary, 
the reader feels that she has but hinted at 
what is in her mind; but the hint is unmis- 
takable. Those who recall the reply of 
Renan to Strauss during the Franco-Prussian 
War, with its exquisite urbanity and its 
complete mastery of his opponent, will find 
Miss 
Repplier’s pen is a rapier, highly polished and 
with an ornamental hilt, but with no button 
on the end of its blade. 


THE Mrxkapo, INSTITUTION AND PERSON. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50-—This book gives a 
vivid and interesting account of the evolu- 
tion of ancient Mikadoism to modern reality; 
from a mysterious idol of the old Far East 
to a human soul in present Japan. The 
influence of Buddhism is well set forth as 
giving an innate love of art and beauty; but 
for Mikadoism are claimed the military, 
political, and unifying ideas and forces which 
have made Japan a nation. Dr. Griffis has 
lived in the interior of Japan as well as in 
the nation’s capital, and as one reads the 
description of the successive steps that led 
from the last hermit Mikado to the national 
unity, ending with the death of the late 
Emperor in 1912, one feels the vitality of 
his study and experience. Not only the 
political but the ethical purposes of the 
different leaders are made manifest with a 
clarity that gives the reader a new interest 
in the history and outlook of this wonderful 
country. ‘The phases of American influence 
are brought out. The long rule of the late 
Emperor counted steadily for uplift, and 
Dr. Griffis places him with Lincoln and 
Nicholas as a great emancipator. 


Wuat Jesus Curist THoucHT or Him- 
SELF. By Anson Phelps Stokes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.—This little 
book is written, with much modesty and 
simplicity, for laymen by one who, though 
a minister, occupies a lay position. ‘The 
trouble. is that the task is far from being as 
simple as it looks, and calls for the highest 
equipment of the scholar, which Mr. Stokes 
does not pretend to have. He thinks 
“liberal critics will complain because it 
makes some slight supplementary use of the 
Fourth Gospel.” It does not occur to 
him to consider whether the first three may 
not need careful handling on this subject. 
It is, in fact, on just this point that their 
testimony must be taken with the greatest 
caution. It is very doubtful, for instance, 


whether Jesus ever spoke of himself as the 


Son of Man, yet nothing can be more 
eristic than the attribution of this 
the Synoptics. As showing a 
pirit, the book is to be 
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jof a respectful, interested attention. 


iat 


are open to question, it is hard to see how 
it can be of any considerable value. 


ROADSIDE GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT WAR. 
By Arthur Sweetser. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.—The number 
of the books written about experiences in 
Europe during the last two years testify to 
the fact that no one who can say a direct 
word out of his own knowledge of what is 
going on in the war-stricken region can fail 
Mr. 
Sweetser journeyed by bicycle from the 
Belgian border to Paris, having many exciting 
experiences on the road. For a part of the 
time he was protected by what is probably 
the only German military pass to Paris 
issued since 1870. Following in the wake 
of Von Kluck, he was taken prisoner by the 
Germans, taken prisoner by the French, 
and again taken prisoner by the French. 
He describes his adventures with considerable 
spirit and succeeds in deepening the im- 


‘pression of war in its least romantic phases. 


THE PROOF OF THE PuDDING. By Mere- 
dith Nicholson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35.—The distinctive merit of 
Mr. Nicholson’s latest book is its closeness to 
actuality. The characters simply refuse to 
do the things novel-readers might naturally 
expect of them; and acts of folly and wrong- 
doing, while they carry the penalty inherent 
in their nature, have no more finality in the 
book than they have outside of it. Our 
sympathy may or may not be with the way 
in which these characters choose the path 
they mean to take, but they take it just the 
same; and the folly and wrong-doing are 
matched by generosity and plain common 
sense. The Indiana background is convinc- 
ing. The story includes several threads of 
interest, and a variety of telling situations. 


THosE GILLESPIES. By William J. Hop- 
kins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25.—In the new story Mr. Hopkins ap- 
pears not as the romancer of seaside, or 
rather harbor, idyls, but as the dissecter of 
hearts, the student of impulses, the historian 
of social drama as it is played, for the most 
part, in the city. Yet his distinctive humor 
and the lightness of his touch are here, and 
one cannot regret the change of scene when 
he gives us such a happy picture of Boston, 
illustrated charmingly by Lester G. Hornby. 
The two love stories of the book, one dis- 
turbed by a triangular complication, divide 
the interest with the doings of a small boy, 
presented with the definiteness of outline that 
Mr. Hopkins gives to all his characters, 
major and minor alike. 


RuyTHMIC STUDIES OF THE WorD. By 
J. M. Cavaness. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 75 cents.—The verses in this volume 
grow out of a religious experience which 
finds its expression, perhaps its initiative, 
in passages from our Book of Scripture. 
Each has a Bible reference, usually only a 
single verse, under the title; and either 
pictures the scene to which reference is 
made or uses a familiar Scripture phrase as 
the key to the verses. The title escapes the 
claim that the work is poetry, and satisfies 
by its modesty. The verses are always 
pleasing in their rhythmic quality, and will 
delight those who have found pleasure in 
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the author’s first volume,. published under 
the same title. 


THE HEART oF THUNDER Mountain. By 
Edfrid A. Bingham. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.35 net.—The emotional crises 
of this-rather unusual story succeed one 
another in rapid succession, and more than 
once the inexperienced reader might well 
believe that a sudden ending could not 
longer be avoided, were it not that the pages 
yet unread would show him how much 
more remained to be told. The most strik- 
ing situation is that of two, lost on a moun- 
tain, obliged to live in a cave alone for 
weeks. Marion is a heroine who well de- 
serves the name, and Philip’s tardy wooing 
atones for much. The incidents are novel, 
the characters definitely drawn, and the 
adventures thrilling. 
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Just the Typewriter 


for You 


SOLD ON JUST THE TERMS 
The THAT SUIT YOU 


EMINGTON 


JUNIOR 


Our latest product, the latest 
thing in typ ewriters, the ma- 
chine for which YOU have 
been waiting. 

The Junior is smaller and lighter than 
the Standard Remington models— 
weighs only 17 pounds. 

It is simpler. You can quickly learn 
to operate it. No lessons needed. 

It has all the Remington essentials, 
standard keyboard, standard type, and 
writes letters of standard size—the 
kind with the hundred-dollar look. 

It sells for $50—the first absolutely 
first-grade machine at a medium price. 
Itis sold either for cash or on easy pay- 
ments—$5 down and $5 a month. 
You are notasked to buy the Reming- 
ton Junior until you know exactly what 
youaregetting. Wewillsendit onten 
days’ examination to any address with- 
in the first and second parcel post zones 
ofany Remington branchoffice, If you 
decide not to keepit, return within ten 
days—no obligation involved. 

Hereis yourchance, your first chance, 
to get the typewriter you have always 
needed. Cut out thiscoupon andsend 
it to us. 


MAILTHE COUPON TODAY 


Remington Typewriter Company, 
(Incorporated) 
327 Broadway, New_York. 

Send me a Remington Junior Type- 
writer, price $50, onfree examination. 
It is understood that I may return 
the machine, if I choose, within ten 


days. If I decide to purchase it, I 
agree to pay foritin 10 monthly pay- 
ments of $5 each. 
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The Dome, 
Syd, the Strenuous. 


When Syd is six, 

Who now is only five, 
No more display of any baby tricks, 

He’s going to shed his kilts, as I’m alive, 
When he is six, 


When Syd is six, 

What wonders will arrive! 
A really-truly nickel watch that ticks; 

A cart and pony, too, for him to drive, 
When he is six. 


When Syd is six 
He’s going to swim and dive 
And shoot—in fact, my brain is in a fix 
To think of anything he won’t contrive 
When he is six. 


When Syd is six— 
I hope we shall survive, 
I hope we won’t be turned to lunatics 
From hearing of the strenuous way he’ll strive 
When he is six. 
—Rose Mills Powers, in Pilgrim. 


Peter’s Venture in Peanuts. 


For along time Peter stood in front of the 
big glass showcase in Mr. Barker’s store 
and just looked, and looked, and looked. 
He stood there until Mr. Barker had waited 
on four customers and then, feeling sure 
that Mr. Barker was not going to open the 
showcase and give him some of those nice, 
fresh roasted peanuts, he started out of the 
store. 

As he reached the front door Mr. Barker 
saw him. “Hello, Peter!’’ he called. 
“Want anything?” 

“Nope,” answered Peter, stopping to 
dig his little black toes in the big cracks of 
the store floor. “‘I was just a-lookin’. 


Mighty nice peanuts you’ve got, Mr. 
Barker.” 
Mr. Barker laughed at Peter’s hint. He 


even started toward the big case; then he 
stopped. ‘‘See here, Peter,’ he began 
slowly, “if I give you some seed, will you 
plant it and raise some peanuts for yourself?”’ 

Peter rolled his big eyes in surprise. 
“Peanut seed, Mr. Barker? Why, I never 
saw any peanut seed—not in all my life.” 

Again Mr. Barker laughed. ‘This time 
he went back to the rear of the little store. 
When he returned he carried a big paper 
sack full of something. ‘“‘Here’s your 
peanut seed, Peter,’’ he said. 

Peter took the bag and slipped one of his 
little black hands inside. When he pulled 
it out, it was full of—just peanuts. His 
face sobered. ‘‘You’re foolin’ me, Mr. 
Barker,” he said. ‘“‘And I sure did want 
some peanut seed—real bad too.” 

“This is peanut seed, Peter,” the store- 
keeper assured him. ‘“‘ Peanuts themselves 
are peanut seed—that is, they are if they 
aren’t roasted. Now, all of those in the 
case are roasted and wouldn’t do to plant. 
But these in this kag are fresh. And it’s 
spring now—just the right time to plant 
them. If you take them home and plant 
them and then take good care of the vines, 
why, this fall you will have a good crop of 
peanuts—enough to last you all winter.” 

So Peter took the big paper flour sack 
full of those unroasted peanuts, and carried 
it home. All the week long he spaded up 
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the hard ground. When it was soft and 
feathery, he planted his peanut seed. His 
hands were blistered and his little back 
ached long before he was half through, 
but still he kept on until every bit of the 
ground was planted. As he worked he 
talked to himself. ‘‘What if your back 
does hurt, Peter?’’ he demanded scornfully. 
“Just remember, boy, how good all those 
peanuts are goin’ to taste next winter!” 
And then he worked harder than ever. 

One day his plants began to come up. 
When he saw the first one, little Peter 
laughed and clapped his hands and danced. 
The next day there were more plants, and 
on the next still more. Then one day the 
whcle peanut patch was covered with little 
viny plants. 

Oh, but Peter did take good care of those 
plants! He weeded and watered and loosened 
the dirt. The other boys fished and swam 
in the creek, and even played ball in the lot 
right next to Peter’s garden. But still 
Peter stayed bravely at home and worked 
at his vines. 

One day Peter was specially happy, for 
on one of the vines he discovered a tiny 
something that looked exactly as if it would 
some day be a real peanut. So he watched 
it and watched it, but it didn’t grow a bit, 
and one day it fell off the vine. 

After that Peter watched all the other 
vines, but no more little balls came in sight. 
“Maybe the peanuts don’t come till fall,’ 
Peter told himself, and went right on taking 
care of the vines. “‘Anyhow, I’m goin’ to 
wait and see.” 

So he waited until late autumn, but still 
no more little balls nor anything else thet 
looked like peanuts grew on those healthy 
vines. Then, one day, they began to turn 
yellow, just as the other bushes and vines 
were doing. When he saw that, Peter gave 
up all hope. 

His little black feet dragged slowly along 
the road up to Mr. Barker’s store. He 
found Mr. Barker all alone. ‘‘Mr. Barker,” 
Peter began, prying at a barrel with his 
stubby little toes, ‘‘that peanut seed you 
gave me wasn’t any good.”’ 

“No good!” exclaimed Mr. Barker. 
“Why, Peter, I thought it was mighty good. 
When I went past your house a few weeks 
ago, I looked over the fence at your garden 
and I thought your peanut vines were fine.”’ 

“They are, Mr. Barker,’ agreed Peter, 
nodding his little black head soberly, ‘‘but 
they haven’t had a single peanut come on 
them yet and now they’re all dying.” 

““Come on them,’ Peter?” asked Mr. 
Barker, and then he laughed and laughed. 
But little Peter didn’t laugh; instead, he 
felt very much like crying. 

It was the big tears in Peter’s eyes that 
made Mr. Barker stop laughing. ‘‘Come 
on, Peter,’ he said, very gently, reaching 
for his hat. ‘‘I’m going to show you what’s 
the matter with your peanuts.” 

Straight to Peter’s garden they went, 
straight to those beautiful, healthy peanut 
plants. Mr. Barker didn’t say a word, he 
just looked at the vines and the rather loose 
dirt in which they grew. And then he 
stooped over, put both of his hands around 
one of the biggest vines close to the ground, 
and pulled with all his might. It came 
up with a jerk, and every root of that vine 
was full of peanuts—just like the ones Peter 
had planted. 


Peter stared. He hadn’t known that 
peanuts are just like potatoes and grow 
under the ground, instead of on top, on 
the vines. And there he had a whole garden- 
ful of peanuts—enough to last all winter and 
some to give away and plenty to plant next 
spring. And the next time Peter was 
neither disappointed nor surprised.—Mabel 
McKee, in The Continent. 


The Lame Plover. 


It was a beautiful June morning, and 
Uncle John was obliged to drive out to his 
farm. 

“Would you like to come with me, Toddy?”’ 
he asked as the horse was brought round to 
the door. 

“i Nes.e-sitd.2 
guess I would!” 

The sun was bright and the country 
road was green and sweet with summer odors, 
and Toddy made believe in his mind he was 
a little colt he saw running round in the 
fields. Uncle John was driving along at a 
smart trot, when suddenly he stopped the 
horse quickly and cried out,— 

“Toddy, do you see that?” 

And there, right under the pony’s feet al- 
most, was a whole family of little plovers. 

Toddy was so delighted that he could not 
speak for a minute. 

The tiny birds were just as quiet as could 
be, for their mother had taught them not 
to make a noise when any danger came near 
them. But they were dreadfully frightened, 
for you see they had been nearly run over. 

“You may get out, Toddy, and run along 
the road for a piece,’’ said Uncle John. 

Then Toddy saw that the little plovers were 
not alone, but that their father and mother 
were with them. The minute Toddy’s feet 
touched the ground the old birds began to 
make afuss. Probably they thought he was 
a cruel boy, coming to steal their birdies. 

The mother cheeped, and all her little 
family followed her into the grass at the 
roadside, but the father bird ran along in 
front of Toddy, back and forth, and seemed 
to want the little boy to play with him. 

Uncle John smiled. 

“Try to catch him, Toddy,’’ he said. 

Toddy tried, but found it was not an easy 
thing todo. It was queer, too, for the plover 
dragged one wing along in the dust and 
seemed to be quite lame, but just as soon as 
the little boy would get near the bird and 
think he could put his hand on it, he would 
find it was a little ahead of him all the time. 

He followed it along the road for three or 
four minutes, Uncle John driving slowly after 
him, till all of a sudden, when the father 
plover thought the mother bird had had time 
to get their wee family through the fence into 
the field and to hide them safely in the long 
grass, he rose straight up into the air, and 
away he flew back to them before Toddy had 
time to think. 

“Wasn't it too bad to fool a little boy like 
that?”? Uncle John said, as Toddy climbed 
back into the buggy. ‘‘You see, the father 
bird was only pretending he was lame so 
you would think you could catch him, and > 
then while you were chasing him he knew > 
the mother plover would be hiding the little © 
ones. If you were to go back now you 
couldn’t find them anywhere.” | 

“Ohne” said Pedy ney : Rada 


Toddy answered. “I just 
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“hurt them. - Why did they want to hide from 
me?” 


“Well, you see,” said Uncle John, “they 
didn’t know you had an Aunt Anna, who has 
taught you to be kind to every living thing.” 

“That’s so,” said Toddy, soberly, and he 
wondered if he would ever know as much as 
Uncle John did.—Elizabeth C. aad in 
Youth's Companion. 


Elizabeth’s Lesson. 


Elizabeth reached the last page of her 
book and rose with a sigh. What should 
she do next? She strolled out into the yard 
and looked aimlessly about her. 

Tabby rubbed up against her feet as she 

walked, begging a caress. 
_ “Where did you take your babies, you 
naughty cat?” asked the little girl. ‘“‘Why 
didn’t you leave them in the woodshed, 
where they were so comfortable? Didn’t 
you like to have us look at them? I’ve a 
very good mind to look for them in the hay- 
loft,” she thought to herself. ‘‘It’s a splen- 
did time to do it, now that Charley-horse is 
out of the way, on that drive grandpa took. 
Ugh!” she shivered, ‘‘I don’t believe I can 
ever learn to go right into his stall and climb 
up that ladder when he’s standing there 
watching me!” 

She hurried into the big open door of the 
barn and clambered nimbly up the ladder to 
the loft above. Once there, she went peering 
around under the eaves, and into every pos- 
sible corner and cranny; but there were no 
kittens to be found. The light filtered in 
dimly through cracks in the siding, the air 
was fragrant with clover hay, and the only 
sounds were the sweep of the swallows’ wings 
in the roof-peak, and the munching and 
stamping of the horses in the stalls below. 

Elizabeth walked over to one of the hay- 
chutes, and pushed down a little hay for 
Eureka, the sleek bay whom every one petted. 
She was very careful not to come too near 
the edge of the hole. Hadn’t she been told 
about that, every time she came to Grand- 
pa’s? There was always some one to warn 
her: “Don’t fall in, Elizabeth!” 

But no one had ever said, ‘‘Don’t get in!” 
What fun it would be to let herself down and 
see just what it was like! Quick as a flash 
she had run across to Charley and Bell’s 
chute—theirs happened to be the only stalls 
that were empty to-day—and had let herself 
carefully down by her sturdy little arms. 
“'There!”’ she laughed gleefully. ‘‘It was 
perfectly easy. And what a funny, nice 
place this is!” 

It was a wooden box she was standing in, 
a box much higher than her head, and only 
about two feet square. At the base of this 
tall box were two little arched openings, cut 
in opposite sides. - These, of course, let the 
hay out into the manger for the horses to eat. 

“Guess I'll get up again!” said Elizabeth 
aloud, and she reached up and grasped the 
edges of the chute confidently. A blinding 
shower of dust and fine bits of hay was the 
only result. She hid her smarting eyes until 
the air was clear again, and then she brushed 
the litter back from the edge as well as she 
could. “I won’t have that happen again!”’ 
she said determinedly. — 

- This time she clung to the floor above her, 
nd tried with all her strength to raise herself; 
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help. Finally she ceased to try, and shouted 
loudly for some one to help her. ‘‘’There’s 
no one near enough tod hear,’”’ she admitted 
to herself, and was quiet again. 

At first she thought her plight rather a 
funny one, but as the minutes passed she 
grew frightened. Grandpa might come at 
any minute now, and it was not likely that 
he would hear her muffled call, for he was 
very deaf. And Charley was not a gentle 
horse. What would he do when he saw a 
little girl’s feet in his feed-box? 

At the thought Elizabeth crumpled down 
into a little heap, and cried softly. Yes, 
Charley would thrust his head through this 
little archway, and—wait a minute though! 
If Charley could put his head in, maybe she 
could put hers ovt—and then make grandpa 
hear her or see her when he drove into the 
barn. So, very carefully, she pushed her 
head through the tiny doorway; then, just 
as an experiment, she worked one arm 
through after it; and one shoulder; and, 
with much excited wriggling, the other shoul- 
der. After that, it was the work of a mo- 
ment to pull herself out into the manger and 
scramble to the floor. She was free! 

Grandpa met her at the door—a sorry little 
figure she was; and, after he had unhitched 
the hungry horse, he came out and listened 
to her story. 

“Why, Elizabeth!” he said a little sternly, 
when she had finished, ‘‘ you’ve been warned 
since you were a baby not to stumble into 
those holes!’’ 

“Yes, but, grandfather!’’ she protested 
miserably, ‘‘nobody ever said not to climb 
down in. Every one said, ‘Be careful not to 
fall.’ I didn’t fall; and I was careful.’’ 

“That’s what’s called keeping the letter 
of the law and not its spirit, Elizabeth. You 
didn’t think it was real obedience, did you?”’ 

Elizabeth’s head drooped for a moment. 

“Well, anyway!’’ she said coaxingly as 
she laid her cheek against her grandfather’s 
arm, ‘I learned one very valuable lesson. 
You can get your whole self through the 
tiniest little places, if only you get your 
head out first! Wasn’t that worth learning, 
grandpa?” 

Grandfather’s eyes passed, twinkling, from 
the toes of her scuffed little slippers to the 
crown of her rumpled brown head, and 
down again over the long scratch on her 
cheek and the jagged tear in her second-best 
dress. 

“It’s a valuable lesson, daughtie,’’ he 
said, stooping to kiss her anxious face, ‘‘but 
my-oh, Elizabeth! I hope you won’t have 
to learn all your lessons so hard!’’—Flossy 
Crannell Means, in Sunday School Times. 


Where the Sunshine Comes From. 


“Well, Grandma,” said a little boy, rest- 
ing his elbow on the old lady’s armchair, 
“what have you been doing here at the 
window all day by yourself?” 

“All I could,” answered dear grandma. 
“T have read a little and prayed a great 
deal, and then looked out at the people. 
There is a little girl that I have learned 
to watch for. She has a wealth of sunny 
brown hair; her eyes have the same sunny 
look in them, and I wonder every day 
what makes her look so bright. Ah! here 
she comes now.” 

“Who—that girl with the old brown 
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coat on?” cried the boy. ‘Why, I know 
that girl; that’s Susie Moore, and she has 
a very hard time, Grandma.” 

““Has she, indeed?” said grandma. ‘Then 
wouldn’t you like to know where she gets all 
that brightness from?”’ 

“Vl ask her,” said Arthur promptly; 
and, to grandma’s surprise, he raised the 
window, and called: “Susie, Susie, come up 
here a minute. Grandma wants to see you.” 

The little girl seemed surprised, but she 
turned at once and came in. 

Arthur met her at the door and said, 
“Susie, grandma would like to know what 
makes you bright all the time?” 

“Why, I have to be,” she said. ‘You 
see, papa’s been sick a long time, and mamma 
is tired out with nursing, and baby’s cross 
with her teeth, and if I didn’t be bright, who 
would be?”’ 

Grandma put her arm around the little 
girl and said: “You could not have a better 
reason for shining. Keep on shining, dear 
little sunbeam.”’—Selected. 


A Shower of Birds. 


In the fall of 1915 a violent wind-storm 
passed through the Southern States, just 
grazing the edge of Spartanburg, in upper 
South Carolina. Here the minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church was about to 
take shelter in his home, from the fury 
of the wind, when he saw what appeared 
to be a small, black cloud swoop down 
upon his roof and disappear. He hastened 
in, and found, to his and his family’s dis- 
may, that little black birds were fairly 
pouring down one of the chimneys. 

The birds seemed to have been stunned 
by the force of the gale to which they had 
been exposed, and the floor was soon covered, 
several inches deep, with their inanimate 
bodies. They were picked up by the bucket- 
ful, and thrown out, but soon revived and 
flew away, none the worse, apparently, for 
their unusual experience. Two little fellows 
who were overlooked took refuge on a cur- 
tain pole, where they were discovered by a 
little girl several hours later. 

This is probably the only time on record 
when it literally rained birds. The birds 
were common Chimney Swifts.—R. L. Fripp, 
in Bird Lore. 


Anger does nobody good, but patience is 
the father of kindness.—African Proverb. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, of in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PrEsmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PRESMENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, N BURR. 

Dmecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox. Nathaniel T. pss ider, pads L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice, a pe a9 Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G a Willan 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL _ ane, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Southern Unitarian Conference. 


FRANCIS M. McHALE. 


The twenty-eighth annual conference was 
held in the ;First Unitarian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., Rev. Frank W. Pratt, minister, 
April 25-27. Richmond is a fine old historic 
city, and has many things of interest for 
the visitor. The congregation has a neat 
church and parsonage. A good impression 
has been made on the people of the city, as 
many who attended the sessions were not 
identified with us. The newspapers of the 
city were generous and published in every 
issue good accounts of it all. Such things 
speak well for the work. 

The first session was held in the church 
on the afternoon of April 25. A fine ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Rev. D. R. 
Wilson, and was responded to by Rev. 
Francis M. McHale. ‘The president, Charles 
H. Patterson of New Orleans, made his 
fifth annual address, and gave a glowing 
account of the year’s work and the growth 
of Unitarianism all over the South. Col. 
George Soule, vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, greeted the Confer- 
ence finely, and Dr. Ira J. Hayne of Rich- 
mond, one of the most active workers in 
the society, responded. The opening invoca- 
tion was given by Rev. George L. Chaney, 
the veteran organizer of the South. 

The evening meeting was opened by Rev. 
D. M. Welch of Highland Springs, Va., who 
is serving that congregation and spending 
his first year in the South. Col. George 
Soule’s address on ‘‘The World Problem of 
Commercialism’’ was replete with history, 
financial knowledge, and sound logic. The 
colonel is over eighty years of age, and has 
been the president of a business college in 
his city for over fifty years. 

On Wednesday forenoon the reports from 
the various churches were generally inspiring. 

At one o’clock each day the ladies of the 
church furnished dainty luncheons. 

The afternoon session was divided into 
sections, the ministers holding a meeting in 
the parsonage, and the Southern Associate 
Alliance a meeting in the church. 

The ministers’ meeting was presided over 
by Rev. George L. Chaney of Leominster, 


Mass., where, after invocation by Rev. 
George Kent, the subject ‘“‘Sources of 
Strength for. the Modern Minister’? was 


opened by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
of Boston. His address was filled with 
practical wisdom. He was followed by Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., Rev. 
John L. Robinson of Swansboro, N.C., Rev. 
” Francis M. McHale of Florida, Rev. George 
Kent of New Orleans, Rev. Frank W. Pratt, 
and others. The discussion was closed by 
Dr. Frothingham, ending a profitable meeting. 

The Alliance meeting was addressed by 
Mrs. Mary B. Davis, Mrs. A. A. Peterson, 
and by Miss Mary E. Soule, president of the 
‘Southern Associate Alliance, on “The Alli- 
ance Needs of the Hour.” 

That evening a platform meeting was held 
in the Little Theatre on the principal busi- 
ness street. This place was filled to its 
capacity. The singing was led by a choir of 
twelve. Rev. George Gilmour of Dallas, 
Tex., recited a chapter of the Bible and gave 
a short invocation. Rev. U. G. B. Pierce 
spoke without notes on ‘‘The Bible we 
believe in.” His address was full of wisdom 
and inspiration. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
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ingham’s address on “‘’ The Christ we follow”’ 
was a remarkable outline of the Christ that 
we understand, rather than the visionary 
Christ. Rev. George Kent’s subject was 
“Our Gospel, the Gospel for To-day.” At 
the opening of this meeting fine pictures of 
leading men and churches were thrown on 
the canvas, many of them greeted by cheers. 
These stereopticon views were one of the 
best features of the Conference. 

At the final business session, Thursday 
morning, officers for two yeers were elected: 
president, Capt. Alfred Pirtle of Louisville, 
Ky.; secretary and treasurer, Rev. Francis 
M. McHale of Marianna, Fla.; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Ira J. Haynes of Richmond and 
George A. Jolonick of Dallas, Tex. 

A resolution was adopted favoring full 
suffrage for women, and another endorsing 
the work in the interest of temperance. 
This was followed by an address on ‘‘En- 
thusiasm for the Truth Natural to Man,” 
by Rev. J. L. Robinson of Swansboro, N.C. 
The very best address, from its store of facts 
and experiences, was given by Rev. George 
L. Chaney. 

After luncheon in the vestry, automobiles 
were provided, and all of the delegates were 
shown the fine buildings, stately homes, and 
historical scenes of the city. 

The closing evening session was presided 
over by Joseph C. Taylor, a young attorney 
of Richmond. He was a fine speaker and 
opened the subject, “‘Why I am a Unitarian,” 
which was presented from many points of 
view by Rev. J. Wade Conkling of Atlanta, 
Francis M. McHale, Rev. George Kent, 
Rev. George Gilmour, as ministers, and by 
E. B. Eynon, William B. Todd, Grosvenor 
Dawes, and Henry Farquhar, as laymen 
from Washington, D.C. ‘The Conference in 
attendance, programme, and general spirit 
was counted the best ever. The next session 
will be held in Chattenooga, Tenn. 


Anniversary Week Programme. 


May 21-26. 
SunpDAy, May 21. 


8 p.m. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice at First Parish 
Church in Cambridge. Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son will preside. Addresses by Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard of New York and others. 


Monpay, May 22. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Lewis C. Carson of Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

10 A.M. Annual meeting of the Ministe- 
rial Union in King’s Chapel. Devotional 
services conducted by C. R. Eliot. Speaker, 
Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York. 

11.15 A.M. Public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters, in King’s Chapel. Speakers, Rev. 
George A. Gordon and Rev, Merle St. C. 
Wright. 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women in Tremont Temple. Addresses by 
Rey. Merle St. C. Wright on ‘‘The Liberal 
Note in Modern Poetry,’’ Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, ‘‘The Prospects for our Church,”’ 
and Mrs. R. H. Davis, corresponding secre- 
tary, ‘‘A Liberal Faith for all People.’”’ 

4P?.M. Ninth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society in Channing 
Hall. 


5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Frederic Gill in charge. 

6 p.m. Annual meeting of the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen at the Engi- 
neer’s Club, 2 Commonwealth Ave. Charles 
E. Ware, Esq., presiding. Dinner at 6 p.m. 
Addresses by Hon. Robert Luce and Thomas 
Mott Osborne. ‘Tickets for the dinner $1.25 
each, payable to Elmer S. Forbes, secretary, 
25 Beacon Street. 

8-10 P.M. Reception at the Somerset 
Hotel. Dr. and Mrs. Eliot and Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft will receive the delegates and 
guests. Members of the Star Island) Com- 
mittee will act as ushers. 


TUESDAY, May 23. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Service in commemoration of the ministers 
of the Unitarian Fellowship who have died 
during the year. Address by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown. 

10 A.M. Ninety-first annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. Devotional service conducted 
by Rev. James A. Fairley. Business re- 
port of Commission on the Recruiting of 
the Ministry. 

11.15 A.M. Addresses on ‘Liberal Evan- 
gelism”’: ‘“‘Its Spirit,” by Rev. William L. 
Sullivan of New York; ‘‘Its Method,” 
by Dr. Sasuel M. Crothers of Cambridge. 

12 M. President’s annual address. 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association (continued). Four 
fifteen-minute addresses on ‘Testimonies 
from the Field’: Rev. Charles F. Potter of 
Edmonton, Can.; Rev. Francis Watry, Long 
Beach, Cal.; Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, Erie, 
Pa.; Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

3.30P.M. Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. 
Report of Business Committee. Discussion. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester, Mass., 
in charge. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before 
the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. The devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. F. R. Lewis of North Easton, 
and Rev. Charles E. Park of Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington. 


WEDNESDAY, May 24. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 

conducted by Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
“ro AM. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the Second Church. Address 
by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester. 
Open to ministers only. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, South Congregational 
Church. 

12.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association at the Bulfinch 
Place Church. Luncheon followed by ad- 
dress in auditorium of church by Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen. 

2 P.M. Conference of Alliance Workers 
in the South Congregational Church. Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange. Post-office Mission. 
General discussion. 

2 Pp.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Arlington Street Ch ne 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the es 
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Glenwood 


The Range that Makes Cooking Easy 


A Woman 
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wanting a new Plain Cabinet Glenwood; 
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natural black iron finish.—‘“The Mission 
Idea’’ applied to a range. 
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Theimproved baking dam- 
per, heat indicator, revolv- 
ing grate and roller bear- 
ing ash pan make it the 
most wonderful Cooking 
Machine ever devised to 
make housekeeping 
drudgless. 


This Range is also made 
with Elevated Gas Oven 
instead of End Style as 
shown. 


= be had with large copper 

ij reservoir on the end oppo- 

| site fire box. Itcan be 
furnished with fire box at 
either right or left of ov- 
en, as ordered. 
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The Glenwood Dealer in your town has them. 
Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, Mass., in] Howard N. Brown, D.D. Address by Rev. 2 pM. Adjourned meeting of the Uni- 
charge. Augustus M. Lord of Providence. tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Sub- 
6 P.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont} 10 A.M. Graduation exercises of the| ject, ‘Ideals of Peace.’ Speakers, Rev. 
Temple. The chairman of the festival} Tuckerman School in Channing Hall. Frank C. Doan of Summit, N.J., and others. 
committee, Mr. Charles A. Collins, will pre- 10 AM. Business meeting of the Unita-| 3.30 p.m. Meeting of the Association of 
sent as the presiding officer of the evening,|rian Fellowship for Social Justice in the] Ministers’ Wives, with Mrs. Samuel A. 
Hon. Samuel L. Powers. Speakers: Mr.| Bulfinch Place Church. Eliot. Brief papers and afternoon tea. 
Roland W. Boyden, Hon. Channing H. Cox, 11 A.M. Conference in Channing Hall of | All Unitarian ministers’ wives invited. 
and Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs. Cheerful Letter Workers. Open to all. 4 P.M. Conference of Post-office Mission 
2 P.M. Annual business meeting and con- | Workers in Channing Hall. 
Tuurspay, May 25. ference of the Young People’s Religious} 5 p.m. Vesper service at the First Church, 


Morning prayer in King’s Chapel.| Union in the Parish House of the Second; Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, 
Mass., in charge. 
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5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fede- 
ration to the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church. Supper will be 
served to the delegates. 

7.30 P.M. Twentieth anniversary service 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
in the Second Church. All the past presi- 
dents are to take part. Brief addresses by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, and Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell. 

10 AM. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. Re- 
port of the president. 

11.15 A.M. Reportsof committees. 1. On 
Slides. 2. On Sunday-school Extension. 3. 
On Sunday-school and Home. 

11.30 A.M. Address, ‘“‘The Pedagogical 
Value of Curiosity,’ by Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord. 

2 P.M. 

2.15 P.M. 
in Religious Education, 
by Allen French. 

2.45 P.M. ‘Stories as Teaching Material,” 
with an illustrative story by Margaret E. 
Sayward. 

3 P.M. A Primary Class Demonstration 
in the Dramatic Method of Instruction, by 
Rev. Florence Buck. 

4 P.M. A Bible Drama. Presented by 
members of the Quincy Sunday-school. 


In Ford Hall. Unfinished business. 
“The Use of the Stereopticon 
” with illustrations, 


Fripay, May 26. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. James W. Macdonald of 
West Upton, Mass. 

10 A.M. Forty-ninth annual convention of 
the Free Religious Association. General 
subject, ‘‘The Message of Free Religion to 
Our Time,’ with addresses on ‘‘Scientific 
Religion,” ‘‘Industrial Democracy,’ and 
“International Peace,’ by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon, ’Dr. A. A. 
Berle, and Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner 
of Immigration, New York (probably). 

10.30 A.M. ‘Twelfth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes will 
preside, Reports and election of officers. 
Speaker to be announced. 

1. P.M. Free Religious Association Lunch- 
eon, New American House, Hanover Street. 
General subject will be ‘“‘Is Free Speech in 
Peril?’’ with short addresses on “‘ Free Speech 
and the College,’ ‘‘Free Speech and the 
Pulpit,”’ ‘‘Free Speech and the Press,’’ ‘‘ Free 
Speech and the Flag,’ ete. Tickets, one 
dollar, may be secured of George Grover 
Mills, Secretary, at the national office, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, Mass., 
in charge. 


Lend-a-Hand Society. 


_ The annual public meeting of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society will be held in the South 
Congregational Church (Dr. Hale’s), corner 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, on 
Saturday, May 20, 1916, at 2.30 P.M. Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, president of the Society, 
will preside, and Rev. Edward Cummings, 
minister of the South Congregational Church, 
will make the address of welcome. Reports 
of the year’s work will be given by the officers 
of the Society and brief reports by the follow- 
ing clubs: the Ten Times One Club of Brock- 
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ton, the Strong Arm Club of Rockland, and 
the Lend-a-Hand Club of West Roxbury. 

“A Sky Pilot’s Lumber-Jack Experiences”’ 
will be the subject of an address by Rev. 
James A. Thoms, the Adirondack missionary, 
often called the “‘Dr. Grenfell of the Adi- 
rondacks,”’ who is already known to readers 
of the Christian Register. Out of a heart full 
and overflowing with novel experiences, he will 
tell a thrilling story of his work among the 
“lumber-jacks”” and “forest folks.” With 
a medical as well as a theological education, 
Dr. Thoms has been able to care for the 
bodies as well as the souls of his people. 

A second address will be on “The Work of 
the Consumers’ League in Massachusetts and 
Women’s Work in Wisconsin,” by Miss Mary 
C. Wiggin, executive secretary of Massa- 
chusetts. Miss Wiggin has recently spent 
six months in Wisconsin, and is thoroughly 
conversant with the work of the League 
throughout the country. Her address will 
be of interest to the children as well as the 
older people. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested. 


Alliance Endowment Fund. 


‘$25,000 to be raised by May 21; $23,578.70 
on deposit May 15; balance, $1,421.30, 
Unitarian women! Alliance women! Are 
we to fall short of our ideals? Let every 
woman of our faith stop and consider how 
she can help with this last thousand dollars. 
We have all sacrificed and struggled—do 
not let us fail. One tremendous effort must 
be made in these few days before May 21. 
We must come to Tremont Temple Monday 
afternoon filled with the enthusiasm that 
is aroused by a hope fulfilled, for the be- 
ginning of our great missionary endeavor will 
have been accomplished. 
FANNY BATCHELLER BLAIR, 
For the Committee. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


In two particulars the Annual Meeting will 
this year depart from tradition. It will 
meet on Thursday of Anniversary Week, 
instead of Friday, and only the forenoon 
meeting will be held in King’s Chapel, the 
afternoon meeting going to Ford Hall. The 
Society has for several years wanted to meet 
earlier in the week, before so many loyal 
supporters felt obliged to return to their 
homes, and while those who remained in 
Boston were less wearied with the round of 
This year, through the courtesy 
of other organizations, the change is made,— 
a change certain to be pleasing to many. 

The other departure from tradition, going 
to Ford Hall for the afternoon session, is in 
answer to a desire expressed by many that 
at this Annual Meeting there be given demon- 
strations of dramatic methods in religious edu- 
cation. The committee in charge, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
chose Ford Hall for the afternoon session 
because it has an excellent platform on which 
to exemplify ways of teaching through doing, 
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and because it is centrally located and is 
large enough to accommodate the many 
people likely to be attracted by such a 
programme as they have arranged. 

The forenoon session will be held in King’s 
Chapel, beginning at ten o’clock with a ser- 
vice of song conducted by Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, and prayer by Rev. Charles R. Joy. 
There will be the usual routine business, 
with reports of clerk, treasurer, and president, 
and the election of officers. ‘Three commit- 
tees will report, all of them having been 
active during the year. Miss Harriet 
Johnson will report for the Committee on 
Lantern Slides, Miss Frances M. Dadmun will 
report the activities of the Committee on 
Sunday-school Extension; and Rev. Charles 
T. Billings, chairman of the Committee on 
the Sunday School and the Home, will speak 
of the important progress made by this 
very active group of workers during the 
last year. 

The closing address of the forenoon 
session will be given by Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, long and actively connected with 
the Society, and one of the pioneers in in- 
troducing the graded plan in Sunday school 
work. Mr. Reccord’s subject will be ‘“‘The 
Pedagogical Value of Curiosity.” 

In the afternoon, at Ford Hall, there will 
be a session unlike any the Society has ever 
held at its Annual Meeting, but in some re- 
spects similar to its very successful autumn 
meeting at Second Church, Boston. The 
dramatic impulse, too much and too long 
neglected among us, is coming to its own. 
Mr. Allen French will illustrate the use of 
the stereopticon, showing at the same time 
samples of the lantern slides of which Miss 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
Unitarian Sunday School Society 
Boston, Mass., Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Forenoon. 


IN KING’S CHAPEL. 
AM. 


10.00 Service of Song, conducted by Rev. Car] G. Horst. 
Prayer by Rey. Charles R. Joy. 
10.15 Transaction of Business:— 
Clerk’s Report. Treasurer’s Report. Action on By- 
laws. Election of Officers. General Business. 
10.45 Report of the President. 
11.15 Report of Committees:— 
1. On Slides. 2. On Sunday School Extension. 
3. On Sunday School and Home. 
11.45 Address:— 
“The Pedagogical Value of Curiosity,” by Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord. 


12.30 Intermission. 


Afternoon. 


IN FORD HALL. 
P.M. 


2.00 Unfinished Business. © Ps 


2.15 “The Use of the Stereopticon in Religious Education,” 
with illustration, by Allen French. 


2.45 “Stories as Teaching Material,” with an illustrative 
story, by Miss Margaret E. Sayward. 


3.00 “Pageantry in Religious Education,” by Mrs. 
Franklin C, Southworth. 


3.30 A Primary Class Demonstration in the Dramatic 


Method of Instruction, by Rey. Florence Buck. _ 
4.00 A Bible Drama. Presented by the eagles of the 


Quincy Sunday School... 
4.30 Adjournment. _ 
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Johnson will ed spoken at the forenoon 


session. Miss Margaret Sayward will speak 
on “Stories as Teaching Material,” telling a 
story herself by way of illustration. Next, 
Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth will speak on 
“Pageantry in Religious Education.” Rev. 
Florence Buck, whose Demonstration Classes 
have so enriched the Meadville Summer 
Institute, will teach a class of children who 
will be then brought together for the first 
time, and will ask them to act out at once 
the story they have been told. The session 
will be brought to a close by a Bible Drama, 
prepared by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson and 
acted by members of his Sunday school 
at Quincy. At half-past four the meeting 
will adjourn. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


South Middlesex Federation. 

The annual meeting and picnic of the 
South Middlesex Federation was held on 
Saturday, May 6, 1916, at Waverley Oaks. 
The place selected had no rain after ten 
o’clock, and the conditions were perfect. 
Games were started as soon as the arrivals 
began. About four o'clock potato races 
were in order; delegates from the different 
guilds ran against one another in each set. 
The Newton Centre and Waltham delegates 
were left to run the last set, Waltham winning 
the final race. Two sets of ball games were 
played: one between a Waverley team and 


Ninety-first Anniversary 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Boston, Mass. 
ON 
TUESDAY, MAY 23, 1916. 


ro A.M. Delegates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 
The morning session will begin with a devotional service, 
conducted by Rey. James A. Fairley of New York. 
The meeting will be open for the introduction of resolutions, 
the appointment of committees, and announcements by 
the chairman. 

ro.15 A.M. The Treasurer will present his Annual 
Statement, and the Secretary will make his Annual Report. 

10.45 A.M. Report of the Commission on the Recruiting 
of the Ministry. 

Ir A.M. Statement of the ate on the Purchase of 
Star Island, by Rev. Wm. Il. Lawrance. 

11.15 A.M. Addresses “Liberal Evangelism”: “Its 
Spirit,” by Rev. William L. Sullivan of New "York: 
ir Method,” by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam: 

ridge. 

12M. President’s Annual Address. 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. 

2.30 P.M. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Four fifteen-minute addresses on 
“Testimonies from the Field”: Rev. Charles F. Potter 
of ia Can.; Rev. Francis Watry, Long Beach, 


].; Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, Erie, Pa.; Rev. 
Paltren Perkins, Boston, Mass. 
3-30 P.M. Report of the Nominating Committee. Elec- 


tion of officers and directors. 
atu p.m. Report of Business Committee. Discussion 
oe 


usiness. 
Vesper Service at the First Church. Rev. 
Juer i. Metcalf. of Winchester, Mass., in charge. 
7.30 P.M. Anni Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in T The entire hall 


ark of Boston, om the sermon will be 
os B. Pierce of Washington, D.C. 
the Second Church, under the 


lg gs pe 
oe rot A ‘Mr. Francis W. Snow. 
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a scrub team, and the other by a team of 
girls. Three-legged races were run _ off, 
although time did not permit of finals. 

At six o’clock the president called the 
delegates together on a quiet knoll for busi- 
ness. After reports, the president spoke 
at length on the coming annual meeting 
and the business to be brought up. 

A single ballot cast by the secretary re- 
sulted in the election of Mr. Carl B. Wetberell 
as president, Miss Mildred F. Knight, 
secretary, Mr. Alden V. Keene, vice-president, 
and Mr. A. Heath Onthank, treasurer. 


FORTY=-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AND FESTIVAL 


The Free Religious Association 


Of America 
Thursday, May 25, and Friday, May 26, 1916 
BOSTON 


THE CONVENTION 
FRIDAY, MAY 26, AT 10 A.M. 
Tremont Temple 


Subject: “THE MESSAGE OF FREE RELIGION TO 
OUR TIME.” 


The President, Rev. Joon Haynes HormeEs, in the Chair. 
Annual Address; President Jonn Haynes HotLmes. 
“Scientific Religion”: Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon, Brookline, 

Mass. 
”: Rev. W. Harris Crook, Oxford, 


England. 
“Tnternational Peace’: Dr. A. A. Berle, Cambridge, Mass. 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


“Industrial Democracy 


THE FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 26 
Luncheon at 1.00 P.M. 


At the New American House 
Hanover Street, near Scollay Square, Boston 


General Sulject: “IS FREE SPEECH IN PERIL?” 
Rey. CHArtEs F. Dote presiding. 

“Why Free Speech?” Rev. Joun Haynes HoLmeEs; 
“Free Speech and the College,” Prof. HERBERT V. NEAL; 
“Free Speech and the Pulpit,’ Rev. L. M. Powers, D.D.; 
“Free Speech and the Press,” Dr. CHARLES FLEISCHER; 
“bree Speech and Race Prejudice,’ BuTLER R. WILSON, 
Esq.; “Free Speech and the Flag,” Rey. CHAR es E. 
Beats; ‘Free Speech and the Woman Movement,” Rev. 
Ip C. Houttin; ‘Free Speech and Birth Control,” Hae 8) 
ANTOINETTE Konicow; “Free Speech and the Mob,” 
Rey. NicHotas VAN DER Pyt; ‘Free. Speech and the 
Workers,” Mr. W. T. Coryer of England. 


The audience at this meeting will be limited to the 
subscribers to the Luncheon. 

Tickets to the Luncheon, one dollar each, may be 
obtained by mail or in person from the Secretary, Geoige 
Grover Mills, 120 Boylston Street, or Miss Dorothy 
Routledge, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Checks 
may be made payable to the Free Religious Association 
of America. 

For tickets by mail, Self-addressed stamped envelope 
should be sent. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
at four o’clock 


Copley Hall Studios 
198 Clarendon Street, Boston 


For the presentation of reports, the election of officers, 
etc. A large attendance of members is desired. 

The members of the Association and all interested in its 
work are reminded that the Annual Fees are now due. 
Annual members pay $1; patron members, $5. ‘Those 
ordering Festival tickets by mail may, for convenience, if 
they wish, include payment for membership in the same 
remittance, and receipts will be sent. 


MAY 25 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
FREE RELIGIOUS SUMMER CONFERENCE 
Star Island, Isles of Shoals, N.H. 
SATURDAY, JULY 29, to TUESDAY, AUG. I, 1916 
“Spiritual Preparedness — 
National and International”’ 


will be the general subject of the Conference. The rate to 
members of the Free Religious Association is $2 per day. 
Special Conference R.R. rates. 
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After a prolonged discussion it was de- 
cided to hold three Sunday and two social 
meetings each year. Winchester, Water- 
town, and Newton offered to entertain the 
Federation. Delegates from ten organiza- 


Annual Meeting of the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen 


The National League will hold its dinner and 
annual meeting at the Engineers’ Club, No. 2 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Monday 
evening, May 22d. Dinner will be served at 
six o’clock. Business dress. 


The addresses will be by 
CHARLES E. WARE, Esq., President of 
the League. 


Hon. ROBERT LUCE of Boston. 
Se BOMAF MOTT OSBORNE, Esq., of New 
ork. 


Members of the men’s clubs of Unitarian 
churches are cordially invited to attend. 

Tickets for the dinner are $1.25 each. Make 
checks or money orders payable to Elmer S. 
Forbes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. No tickets 
sold after May 19th. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 24, 1916 
Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS 


OF NEWTON 
WILL PRESIDE 


The other speakers will be MR. ROLAND W. 
BOYDEN, HON. CHANNING H. COX, and 
REV. SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore 
of Messrs. W. CLARKE Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
aud ar Thursday, May 18, between the houts of 9 and 4 
o’clock. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
accompanied by check, and will be filled in the order 
— Tickets will be mailed after Wednesday, 

ay 17. 


Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
N. Wrnturop Rosinson, Secretary. 


zor Devonshire St., Room 205, Boston, Mass., Telephone 
Main 3010. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


Two double furnished rooms and a bath at 106 Chestnut 
Street, near the Esplanade, at five dollars a week per room, 
or two dollars and a half per half room. Good, reasonable 
meals may be obtained at the New England Kitchen, 
three minutes’ walk from the rooms. The parlors of the 
King’s Chapel House, 102 Chestnut Street, will be at the 
disposal of the occupants of the rooms. For further in- 
formation, apply to Katharine D. Williams, 102 Chestnut 
Street, Boston. 


OMPANION’S POSITION WANTED by lady of 

refinement and experience; good plain sewer, and 

reader; will go anywhere for summer. References given 
and required. Address T. E. A., Christian Register. 


OUSEKEEPER’S POSITION WANTED by ex- 

perienced and refined lady in family where a maid is 

kept; good manager; will go anywhere for the summer. 

References given and required. Address T. A., Christian 
Repester. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
\ ANTED for adoption into an excellent home, a 
healthy baby, under two years, of respectable and 
intelligent parentage. Address B. F., Christian Register, 
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tions answered the roll call. After supper 
in the Oaks, all adjourned to Lawrence Hall 
for dancing. Alden V. Keene. 


Annual Meeting. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union will be held 
in the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Thursday afternoon and evening, May 25, 
1916. Whe afternoon session will be given 
over to reports, election, and general busi- 
ness. The following amendment, proposed 
last year, will be acted upon: ‘‘That the 
name of the Young People’s Religious Union 
be changed.”’ The public meeting in the 
evening will be held at half-past seven, 
also in the church auditorium. Many of 
the past. presidents will be present. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, the first president, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, and Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
Grace R. Torr, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Evangelical Missionary Society will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday June 2, 
at II A.M. 


The installation of the Rev. George A. 
Mark will take place at All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Corner Warren Street and Elm Hill 
Avenue Roxbury, Sunday May 21st, at 7.30 
P.M. 


Meetings. 


THe Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance was entertained. by the branch 
Alliance ‘of Unity Church, Chicago, on 
Thursday, April 27, at 11 A.M., the president, 
Mrs. Talbot, presiding. After the business 
Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley read a paper on 
“The Larger Aspects of the Race Problem.” 
Delegates were chosen for the May meeting 
in Boston and to the Western Conference in 
St. Louis. _ Election of officers followed, Mrs. 
Schuyler Lynn, president; Mrs. Edward D. 
Coxe, secretary and treasurer. 


Churches. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Frank A. Gilmore: This year’s Easter 
services of the Unitarian church were most 
inspiring. An important feature of the 
morning was the baptism of infants, and 
the admission of eighteen new members, due 
to zealous and unflagging endeavors of the 
pastor, Mr. Gilmore. Judge Siebecker ad- 
dressed the new members with words not 
likely to be forgotten: Noble and appropri- 
ate music was furnished by the organist, Dr. 
Charles H. Mills, who is the head of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Music, and 
by the soprano soloist, Miss Minnie Berg- 
man, one of the faculty of the same school, 
with an admirable chorus of the young 
people of the church trained by her. The 
Sunday-school children, having previously 
had their own service, participated in the 
hymns and carols. There were beautiful 
floral decorations. A number of special 
occasions have enriched the life of the 
church. One of these was a visit from Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., who 


Be ae. oa a: 
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preached tien Sunday sermons in the church 
and gave a Monday afternoon talk under the 
auspices of The Alliance, in the parish house. 
Another important event was the visit of Mrs. 
Greenman, wife of Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
and Mrs. Richardson, director of the Wis- 
consin State Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, who came 
to invite the Madison branch to a confer- 


ence of the State Alliance to be held at 


Milwaukee, and met with a hearty response. 
A successful Easter sale was held by the 
women of the Branch Alliance, who con- 
tinue active in their efforts to contribute to 
the welfare of the church. The pastor and 
his family are now comfortably settled in 
the handsome new parsonage, a gift to the 
Unitarian Society from Dr. Charles H. Vilas, 
donor of the parish house. 


PyymoutH, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rey. Arthur B. Whitney: At the annual 
meeting, April 29, the reports of officers and 
of organizations within the parish showed 
the present condition sound and prosperous. 
The treasurer, William S. Kyle, offering the 
twenty-third consecutive report of his faith- 
ful and efficient stewardship, stated that the 
deficit due to necessary work on the church 
edifice is overcome, all outstanding bills are 
paid, and a balance remains. ‘The sole 
encumbrance is a debt of about $250 on the 
parsonage. This commodious home for 
the minister was purchased in 1911, when 
Mr, and Mrs. Whitney came to Plymouth. 
The Alliance reported the most successful 
year of its serviceful existence. ‘The Eliza- 
beth B. Lombard Club, formerly Young 
Women’s Alliance, has enjoyed a good year. 
The Sunday-school, with an enrolment of 
100 pupils, double the number five years ago, 
is doing excellent work. The parish Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, well officered, in- 
culcate discipline and loyalty. Last October 
the Pilgrim Club was formed, including 
about thirty young people of high-school 
age, who meet every Sunday afternoon for 
religious improvement. The Unity Club, 
organized this year to promote friendliness, 
closed a season of marked profit with a ban- 
quet, May 4, tendered the 135 members by a 
committee of men. The following are the 
officers elected for the current year: parish 
committee, Arthur Lord, Miss Rose Standish 
Whiting, Charles A. Strong, William S. 
Kyle, George Mabbett; treasurer, William 
S. Kyle; clerk, Henry W. Royal. 


SaLEM, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester: The season now drawing 
to a close has been marked by a good degree 
of interest in all branches of the work. ‘The 
average attendance at the regular morning 
service on Sundays has been very satis- 
factory. Since the appointment of a pub- 
licity committee a little over a year ago, the 
attendance has increased more than forty 
per cent. over the average of the preceding 
six years. The Alliance has had an active 
season, and has assisted in missionary work 
both at home and abroad. A devoted band 
of. workers has labored in the Sunday-school, 
and there are plans for the employment of 

a ‘Tuckerman worker” for this school in 
ccutacetion with the other Sunday-schools 
of the Salem churches. The Dramatic Club 
has given several entertainments. A fine 
series of Lenten services were held in March 


Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes, and Rev. A. H. Rih- 
bany preached at these services, which were ~ 
closed with a Good Friday service in charge 
of the Salem ministers, at which Rev. Theo- 
dore D. Bacon preached. The attendance 


noons. 


was large at all these services. A committee 
has been appointed to arrange for the cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of this church, which will 
occur in the fall of 1917. The interior of the 
church has recently been decorated with two 
large flags, one of the United States and one 
of the State of Massachusetts. ‘These flags 
were presented by Capt. Frank S. Perkins 
of the Salem Second Corps of Cadets. 


The Meadville Alumni Association 
Meeting. 


The Annual Banquet of the Meadville 
Alumni Association will be held at the Bul- 
finch Place Church at 12.30 o’clock, Wednes- 
day, May 24. Immediately following the 
banquet the Annual Business Meeting will 
be held. ‘There will be no charge for lunch- 
eon, as the Association accepts the courteous 
invitation of the Unitarian Hospitality Com- 
mittee. All persons who have, at any time, 
studied at the Meadville Theological School 
are eligible for membership in the Associa- 
tion, and those who are not now members 
should make application to the secretary, 
William Channing Brown, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Annual Luncheon of The Tuckerman 
School- Association will be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Saturday, 
20th, at one o’clock. To this festivity 
members of the graduating class and of the 
School, and all persons who have been con- 
nected with the School as students or offi- 
cers, are invited. There will be a short 
business meeting and short speeches by 
various invited guests after the luncheon. 
Will any member of the School who may 
have been inadvertently omitted in sending 
out the invitations take this as an urgent 
invitation to come and meet the old friends 
and have a good time? 

The graduating exercises of the School 
will be held in Channing Hall at ten o’clock 
on Thursday morning, May 25. The address 
will be given by Rev. Frederick R. Griffin 
of Montreal, with the usual singing of hymns 
and conferring of diplomas and certificates. 
The exercises are always brief, and it is in- 
tended that they shall close promptly in 
order that those who are interested both 
in these exercises and those at King’s Chapel 
of the Sunday School Society may lose as 
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SPECIAL LECTURE 


Tuesday, May 23, 8 p.m., ‘War and Social Progress,” 
by Dr. GreorcE NASMYTH, ‘author “Social Progress and 
the Darwinian Theory,” Huntington Hall (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology), Pie auspices Free Reli 
Association of America and the Boston School of Social 
Science. Open to the public. 


POINT BREEZE. 
lows. Located on an island off the 


and April at four o’clock on Friday after- | Booklet. 


‘little as ‘may be of the latter, which will be 
held during the morning, beginning also at ten. 


‘The last Tuesday morning devotional | 


service was conducted by Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, and was one of inspiration and wise 
counsel. Mrs. Beatley’s usual instruction 


has been omitted in the regular schedule of | 
the year and has been missed. The School is | 


indebted to many of the ministers of greater 
Boston for their leadership, and takes this 
opportunity to give grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


“The directors held their regular monthly 
meeting Tuesday, May 9, 1916, at 2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Brown, Carr, Cornish, 
Eliot, Elliott, Fox, Howe, Kyle, Little, 
Richardson, Sprague, Wiers, and Williams, 
‘Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Lom- 
bard, and Mrs. Loud. 

The treasurer’s statement for the month of 
April showed :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand April 1, ?o9r6...............%. $20,965.06 
From donations. . ‘ -  44;030.27 
Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brook- 
line, Mass., additional to Seth K. 
Sweetser Fund (No. 2)............. 2,500.00 
Bequest of Miss Martha M. Wilder of 
Leominster, Mass., to create the 
Martha M. Wilder Fund............ 6,885.31 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, 
Okla., additional to First Unitarian 
Church, Oklahoma, Fund........... 19.00 
Foreign relations, gifts .............. 251.00 
Reimbursements for advances on Special 
Missionary Work Account.......... 51.05 
Reimbursement on New Americans 
COOUNE Re eR, Leciwesy m ade cad 100.00 
Reimbursement on Middle States 
PRCRONT ES aero es mis aCe eV 150.00 
Reimbursements on Unitarian Building 
BCCOUNESE ee ti Adare hae te coke v's 20.49 
Church Building Loan Fund, income 
Elizabeth J. Faulkner Fund.. 113.24 
Unitarian Service See Society, ‘for 
pensions 3 % P 4,550.59 
ivtercst ts: ga deseth «tisee atk sae as 25.30 
Income on invested funds............ 7,194.69 
* Investments, received for reinvestment, 45,637.50 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund 
FEpPAid ON IANS... eee al et eo sae 1,650.00 
$134,154.30 
PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)...... $14,866.33 
ries and other missionary expenses. . 4,082.04 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . ‘ 605.50 
Payments on account of sundry ‘trust 
HUBAS eyed ci mces Nein tie ad eens 9,447.82 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
MEAN te x noise eaorne Tis Siosins oo hot uk 350.00 
UN CCn ns ope ge RP tats Sire ee 87,437.18 
Cash on hand May 2, 2916... 61. Stoke ves. 17,305.43 
$134,154.30 


The committee on church building loan 
fund reported the following loan:— 


Unitarian Church, Shoal Lake, Man......... 


The treasurer submitted, as required by 
the by-laws of the board, his estimate of the 
income available to meet the expenditures 
called for by the budget during the ensuing 
year, and named the sum of $118,000. 
After discussion the board then adopted the 
following: budget for the fiscal year beginning 
May 1, 1916:— 


$350 


iaintenance, San ease aac ak oo Se seve es $16,000 
PUDNCSIONS ;,/. artgteire ees cere Seki ce cnees 9,000 
Poreiath Relations. cee oot knee sme oes 5,950 
eT ET iia ae an, Sone a 87,050 
$118,000 
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Division of Home Missions Budget 
($87,050) :— 
Salaries, general officers $12,500 
SAVE LS aie bisa Ot oe a oe iedns os as obec 4,000 
Pr Clerm aie tat tek shee. As cies Sec oka 3,800 
Preaching IN ACE |, eae eae a 2,000 
BOCIAL BUGLE MDENC SEEVICES nicer cists wine oes be od anne 1,850 
Gomity. and: Fellowship, $<. ie dhs cic. x. sc cviceves 600 
PINAR RIN ORICA cn farce etek c sieigiouk feed dae wre oe 6,300 
Religions Education: (22, «(03 <. ck ve delce sews s 8,5co 


Cinescle Pstension, secahcr ats ts wos oe cs ce tates 


Division of Church Extension Budget 
($47,500) :-— 
Bield Secretaries vacnutaenies ps Ob oth Bac dere o's wteire $10,500 
Wew Englands 7.:.etecsetirts teh ie esslchceasck 4,000 
Middle States: Age © seers. tls Suics ts acess 7,200 
ester Statesa.. cn eemmowses uses cemace neces 5,000 


Southern States scsi ccs vs tin len 6. c0ts viv bi cfere 
Rocky) Mountain Statesee..cecies cece scence 
Pacifie States (attics n scams torclatw scree eo nancdat 
Canadian 


The secretary reported the following votes, 
which were adopted :— 


’ Voted, That an edition not exceeding 3,300 copies of the 
Year Book for 1916-17 be published under the direction 
of the editorial secretary, the same to contain a revised 
list of churches and ministers, with such other matter as 
the editorial secretary may deem advisable, 

Voted, That in preparing the List of Ministers the aid 
of the Fellowship Committee of the General Conference 
be availed of as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding 300 copies, for reading-rooms, etc., be 
authorized to be paid out of the income of the Shaw Fund. 


The president reported that in accordance 
with their instructions the special committee 
had considered the question of standardizing 
ministers’ salaries in so far as they are 
affected by the appropriations made by the 
board, with the conclusion that no action 
is desirable. 

The report of the secretary of the com- 
mittee of the Ministerial Union on the 
supply of pulpits in New England for the 
past year was placed on file. 

The president reported that Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., had represented the 
Association at the First National Confer- 
ence of the American Council of the World 
Alliance of Churches held in Garden City, 
L.I., April 25-27. 

A letter of thanks was read from the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
acknowledging a gift of Hymn Books. 

Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, That Perkins Fellowships to the amount of 
$200 each be paid to Mr. George S. S. Kukhi and Mr. 
Roy B. Wintersteen, both of the Meadville Theological 
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School and commended by the faculty and president of 
the School. 


The assistant secretary asked for instruc- 
tions as to the amendment to the by-laws 
adopted at the last annual meeting, and 
on motion of Mr. Sprague it was 


Voted, That the committee on credentials be instructed 
to construe the new by-law relating to the election of 
delegates as intending that the clause “chosen at any 
regular or special meeting” shall apply only to the lay 
delegates and that it be understood that the minister of 
any delegate society is a delegate ex officio. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. 
Williams, was adopted :— 


At the last annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association a sentiment in favor of a strong and aggressive 
forward movement was manifested by a unanimous vote 
pledging the churches to special efforts during the com- 
ing year in meeting the growing needs and opportunities 
of the times. 

In accordance with this vote the board of directors 
directed the executive officers to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Association and, in default of other resources, 
authorized the president to draw from the reserve fund 
any moneys necessary for the expense of such a campaign. 

The proposed campaign was carefully studied, aggres- 
sively directed, and successfully fulfilled, and the members 
of the Association responded generously to the appeals for 
additional contributions to an amount sufficient to meet 
the added expense. 

It now appears to the oe that many of the advantages 
gained in the campaign will be impaired or lost if the 
work thus begun is not vigorously continued. It also 
appears that there are many appeals for deserving enter- 
prises which must be denied if the standards of giving are 
suffered to diminish. Therefore 

Voted, That the directors make grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the spirit and generosity of the people of the Uni- 
tarian churches and the members of the Association who 
have made possible the forward movement of the past 
year and that the board recommends to the Association at 
the annual meeting of May 23, ro16, a similar vote pledg- 
ing the churches to a standard of donations for the new 
year of not less than $75,000 with which to meet the 
needs of the regular budget already adopted by the board 
and also for the continued support of the movements 
begun last year and a reasonable increase of missionary 
activity during the coming year. 


The question of further discouraging the 
practice of churches of using portions of 
their annual gifts for the creation of life 
memberships was discussed, but no action 
considered expedient. 

The president called attention to the com- 
pletion of the terms of service on the board 
of Mrs. Loud and Mrs. Coolidge, Dr. Pierce 
and Mr. Homer, and expressed to the re- 
tiring members the thanks and high regard 
of their associates. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.10 P.M. 
meet in special session on Friday, May 26. 

Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Fred is very capable,” said Aunt Nancy. 
“But I doubt.if he has head enough to fill his 
father’s shoes.” 


Jaspar: ‘‘Many a wise word ts spoken in 
jest.” Jumpuppe: ‘Yes; but they can’t 
compare with the number of foolish ones 
that are spoken in earnest.’”’—Life. 


“Do you know a good tonic for nervous 
persons, Simpkins?’’ ‘‘No: what I want is 
to find a good tonic for people who have to 
live with them.”’ 


A political speaker, warning the public 
against the imposition of heavier tariffs on 
imports, said, “If you don’t stop shearing 
the wool off. the sheep that lays the golden 
egg, you'll pump it dry.” 


A woman went into one of San Francisco’s 
large dry-goods stores and asked to be shown 
“Patrick’s Buttons.’”’ She was highly in- 
dignant when the girl behind the counter 
began to giggle. Of course she meant “‘ But- 
terick’s Patterns.’’—Pacific Unitarian. 


An English milkman had just finished his 
morning’s round, and was returning home 
as he was addressed by an enlisting sergeant. 
“Well, my man,” said the sergeant, ‘would 
you like to serve the king? It would be the 
making of you.” “That I-would,” said the 
milkman, very excited. ‘‘How much does 
he take a day?” 


An American lady at Stratford-on-Avon 
showed even more than the usual American 
fervor. She had not recovered when she 
reached the railway station, for she remarked 
to a friend as they walked on the platform, 
“To think that it was from this very plat- 
form the immortal bard would depart when- 
ever he journeyed to town!’’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


Even Mrs. Twickembury could not im- 
prove upon the item appearing in the usually 
careful Exeter News-Letter, of the classic 
town of Exeter, N.H., relating to the recent 
great fire on Hampton Beach. The item 
read as follows, or to this effect, namely, 
“Hampton Beach is rising sphinxlike from 
its ashes.”’—G. L. M. 


In the early fifties Col. Isaac Davis and 
Col. W. A. Bryant of Worcester were young 
attorneys and fast friends. Once at recess, 
as the attorneys were passing out of the 
court-room, Col. Bryant noticed a new tile 
on the table, with ‘“‘I. D.” in gilt letters in 
the crown, and he remarked solemnly, 
“That’s the best ‘idee’ that ever got into 
that hat.” 


Her mother had been trying to teach little 
three-year-old Dorothy to spell her own 
name, but met with poor success. At last 
she scolded her, and said that no one would 
think her very smart if she couldn’t spell her 
own name. “Well,” she exclaimed, ‘why 
didn’t you just call me cat, and then it would 
be easy to spell? Big names make little 
girls tired.” 


A Chicago violinist who gives concerts 
throughout the West was disappointed with 
anaccount of his recital. ‘I told your man,” 
complained the musician to the editor, ‘“‘that 
the instrument I used was a genuine Stradi- 
varius, and there was not a word about it.” 
Whereupon the editor said with a laugh: 
“That is as it should be. When Mr. Stradi- 
varius gets his fiddle advertised in my paper 
under two dollars a line, you come around 
and let me know.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book consalbatsey hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions aha special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to pieces in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ...I am rer & 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 
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